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PREFACKH. 


Forrten Missions have not that place either in the minds 
of benevolent and philanthropic persons, or the convic- 
tions of avowed Christians generally, that they should 
have. 

It is not surprising that there should be a prejudice 
against them on the part of those who have no desire for 
the elevation of coloured races; or of those who make 
gain out of their ignorant, unprotected, and vicious state ; 
or of those who have no idea, and little care, for the true 
state of heathen people before God, or of the real power 
of Christianity to bless and elevate them. 

But the scepticism, indifference, and hostility of Chris- 
tians towards Missions, is a fact as surprising as it is 
painful. That Foreign Missions are thus regarded by 
ereat numbers, we dare to aver. Yet they are the most 
stupendous, benevolent and Christ-like of all enterprises ; 
and if this is doubted, let us be informed of one that is 
more so. Nevertheless the secular press, alike in news- 


papers and magazines, hardly ever refers to them, even on 
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questions of news and information. The religious press 
gives them very small space, and that not seldom with 
reluctance. Not a few of the ministers of religion have no 
sympathy with them. The number of professing Christians 
who are fairly informed on the questioa, take a true interest 
in them, or subscribe to them, is surprisingly small. And 
adverse criticisms, questionings of Missionary methods— 
anything, in short, alleged against them, receives far more 
credence, and awakens far more interest, than anything 
written or said in their favour. Much has been said 
recently which is adverse and injurious to this really 
efficient and noblest of all modern benevolent enterprises ; 
and whilst much that is admirable has been written in 
reply, there is yet great need, not only for a distinct 
reply to averred objections, but also for the assertion that 
Missions are the truest and grandest agencies for assert- 
ing the glory and the claims of God—being now in the 
non-Christian world what Israel was in ancient times, and 
what the prophets were in Israel itself—and the truest 
expression of the purposes and mind of the Saviour of the 
world. 

Here is my reply not only to the late openly expressed 
objections, but to much latent, unexpressed scepticism. 
What I have written is the outcome of my deepest con- 
victions. And I claim to be impartial and disinterested. 
I believe in the grandeur and divineness of the Missionary 
enterprise ; but Iam not unaware of the defectiveness of 


some of the methods in which it is conducted at home and 
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abroad. Nor have I any interested reasons for writing 
this book. It comes from me solely because of deep con- 
victions of the inherent nobleness and genuineness of the 
enterprise, apart from mere details. 

Is it too much to ask those who are indifferent or un- 
friendly to Missions to do two things ? 

First, to read this book. I am conscious of its imper- 
fections, yet, I trust, it is a not inadequate reply to many 
objections ; and since those who most need to read such 
books seldom do so, may I suggest, that friends of Missions 
might serve the cause they love by putting it into the 
hands of those who are not its friends. 

Secondly, to inquire more carefully into the principles, 
history, methods, and results of Missions. On no great 
subject is so little known. If not only the world that 
calls itself intelligent, but professing Christians generally, 
were better informed, the levity with which they treat the 
subject would give place to profound respect ; they would 
become ashamed of their objections, and their apathy 
would be changed into deepest interest. 

Much might be said about the probable effect of recent 
criticisms on the immediate future of the Missionary 
enterprise. They may do some good, but that must not 
blind us to their harmfulness. As the greatest corrup- 
tions in the Church of Christ—the Papacy, for instance 
—originated not with avowed enemies, but with well- 
intentioned though erring friends, so the cause of Missions 


is in danger of great injury—is, in fact, being injured by 
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the weaknesses and defects of its zealous but not wise or 
liberal-minded friends. 

Nevertheless, the work of drawing all men to Christ 
must goon. This is the purpose of God. And it is the 
destiny of the Church of Christ to do it, All great human 
affairs drift in this grand direction; and no man or body 
of men can stop it, any more than the old lady—the 
happy creation of a famous dean, who in his day cast 
ridicule on Missions—Mrs. Partington, with her sleeves 
tucked up and broom in hand, could keep back the rising 
tide of the Atlantic. 

EDWARD STORROW. 


8, CuicHEstER Puacr, Bricuron, 
May 6, 1889. 
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OBJECTION Tf. 


The non-Christian population of our earth is so great, and 
multiplies at so rapid a rate, that the conversion of the 
world is hopeless. 


Canon Isaac Taytor says, with much more plausibility 
than accuracy: ‘‘The lower races of mankind multiply 
faster than those higher in the scale. It would probably 
be a low calculation to take the annual increase of the 
population of the heathen world at twelve per thousand, a 
ratio which is less than the known rate of increase either 
in England or Bengal. The non-Christian population of 
Asia and Africa is upwards of nine hundred and twenty 
millions, so that the annual increase, by excess of births 
over deaths, must exceed eleven millions. Dr. Maclear 
estimates the annual increase of Native Christians due to 
Missionary effort at 60,000. If this statement is approxi- 
mately correct, it would take the Societies one hundred and 
eighty-three years to overtake the increase of the non- 
Christian population in a single year. For every additional 
Christian, we have every year one hundred and eighty-three 
additional heathen or Moslems.”’ * 

1. These statements are replete with assumptions, errors, 
and omissions. We have no reliable evidence that the 
non-Christian population of any country is markedly on 
the increase, with one notable exception, and that tells in 
favour of Christianity. Since the justice and beneficence 
of Enelish rule have made themselves felt in India, the 
population has certainly increased ; but prior to that, there 
is reason to believe, that for hundreds, even for a thousand * 
years, there was no marked increase. An utter want 


* “ Fortnightly Review,” 1888, page 488. > 
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of sanitation and medical and surgical skill, private and 
public oppression, infanticide, war, slavery, frightful and 
frequently recurring famines causing the destruction of five 
or even ten millions of people in a year, have kept down 
population. And these scourges of life have been ever 
active in almost every country throughout Asia and Africa. 

There is, then, no adequate evidence of the increase re- 
ferred to. On the contrary, there is evidence of decrease 
in some instances. The Mahomedan races in the Turkish 
Hmpire and throughout Northern Africa, the population 
of some parts of Central and Southern Africa, and of 
many islands in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, are less 
than formerly, and are now on the decline. 

But there are some positive facts which tell powerfully on 
the other side. ‘The laws affecting the relative fecundity of 
races have yet to be ascertained, but it is not one of those 
laws that “the lower races multiply faster than those higher 
in the scale.” The most significant fact, and perhaps the 
best ascertained on the question, is the increase of Protes- 
tant races, and especially of the Anglo-Saxon stock. This 
is outside Canon ''aylor’s survey, nevertheless it affects it 
in two ways—the increase of Protestantism means that 
the national, social, and religious forces which really 
govern the destiny of the world are more and more falling 
into Protestant hands, and that the area from which the 
Missionary cause derives its wonderful resources of agents 
and money is extending. 

2. Christianity is destined to be the religion of the whole 
human race. Prophecy, Providence, and the genius of 
our divine faith, renders such an issue inevitable.* But 
the first purpose of Christianity to every one is ‘to bless 
them by turning them away from their iniquities.” It is 
a personal message and gift. Itis so divine in its origin 
and aims, and so important in its bearings on the destiny 
of each person who receives it, that we must, according to 
any true interpretation of New Testament language, place 
the salvation of one person beyond any estimate of wealth 
(Matt. xvi. 26). And many thousands in the sphere of 
foreign Missions are thus saved every year. How many 
of the 60,000 said to embrace Christianity annually are 


* See ‘ The Coming Reign of Christ.” Published by Snow and Co, 
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“‘born of God,” no one can say. Not all, but certainly 
many thousands, it is safe to affirm. The lives of multi- 
tudes testify to the reality of their change, and Missionaries 
from many lands, judging of conversion by an evangelical, 
and therefore high and real, standard, speak of such in- 
stances as by no means uncommon. Apart, then, from 
all theories of the future, and even if Canon Taylor’s 
“Statement” was as true as itis false, the Missionary enter- 
prise would be more than fully justified, and an ample 
return made for all the money it costs, and of all the human 
sympathy, suffering, and wealth joyfully consecrated to it. 

3. But there is a nobler aspect of this work which 
objectors much ignore. The Missionary cause will bear 
investigation, looked at from any true point of view. But 
the higher and nobler the point of view, the more will it 
be seen to be worthy of respect and admiration. There is 
a divine as well as human arithmetic, which religious as 
well as unreligious persons ignore, but according to which 
they and all things will finally be judged. God has His 
method of estimating and rewarding service as well as 
men. ‘Does it pay,” may receive a loftier interpretation 
than that of gross and monetary gain. And whilst we 
have an answer we hold to be conclusive, for all who look 
at Missions from their lower and merely human side, we 
ask that they should be respectfully and fairly regarded 
from their purely Christian and even Divine side. Sneers 
at Missions and attacks on their personal and financial 
management,—unless proving intentional dishonesty — 
which, though thousands of reports are open to inyestiga- 
tion, has never yet in a single instance been done,—do not 
exhaust the question. Is the Christian conception of God 
the highest ever discovered, or revealed to the human 
race? Ought He not to be known and served as His 
highest right, and the supremest good of every one? Is 
Jesus Christin any true sense the Saviour of men, through 
whom God gives eternal life to all who receive him? Is 
there any force in His example in coming to seek and to 
save that which was lost, and in His final command, ‘‘ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature’? Is Christianity a revelation from God, and has 
it a divine power to save, to elevate and to bless, possessed 
not by Mahomedanism, Buddhism, Hinduism, or any other 
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religion? If so, it is the duty of its adherents to be 
earnest in its diffusion; for we cannot see how apathy in 
such a case, or discouragement to those who engage in it, 
can harmonize with loyalty to God or obedience to Scrip- 
ture example and command, or the suggestions of Christian 
love, pity, and goodness. 

4, It is hopeless, we are informed, to attempt to convert 
the world. 

To this we reply— 

(1) Even if it were so, it would be obviously a Christian 
duty to spread the truth and convert as many as possible. 
This is what every true minister of religion does. 

(2) Christianity should be “ preached to every creature.” 
It is more worthy of this honour than is any other religion. 
If Positivists, Agnostics, Buddhists, Mahomedans, are zeal- 
ous in the diffusion of their opinions, much more should 
Christians be. If some religions have gained—as the two 
latter—a widely extended dominion over many countries 
and widely different races, how much more may Christianity, 
with its sweet reasonableness, its loftier conceptions of 
religion and morals, its divine forces and sanctions, and 
its adaptability to all. 

(83) The wide diffusion of Christianity is sufficient 
evidence of its power to be the universal religion. It has 
firmly rooted itself as the religion of far more races in 
more varied countries than any religion, not excepting 
Mahomedanism. ‘The religion that has overcome so many 
hindrances, that has spread so widely, that is the faith of 
the civilized world—the only religion possible to any 
civilized people—should be offered as far as possible to 
every one, with a well-grounded expectation that it will be 
received, and that, finally, ‘‘ the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea” (Isa. 
Kis 0 >) ELap aici), 

( 4) And Christianity has advanced numerically, as well 
as geographically, especially during the last 300 years, in 
a manner to give every encouragement to all attempts to 
spread it. Canon Liddon, in his able work on the Divinity 
of Christ, declares that at the close of every two centuries 
of Christian history a marked advance is perceptible. It 
may have regard to the varying elements of geographical 
extension, numbers or influence, but the onward march 
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is undoubted. ‘Is it not a simple matter of fact that at 
this moment the progress of the human race is entirely 
identified with the spread of the influence of the nations 
of Christendom? What Buddhist, or Mahomedan, or 
Pagan nation is believed by others, or believes itself, to be 
able to affect for good the future destinies of the human 
race ?”’ (Liddon’s ‘‘ Bampton Lectures,” pp. 118,122). To 
this may be added the statements of the Rev. James 
Johnston in “ A Century of Protestant Missions,’ who, on 
the best evidence, shows that the Christian population of 
Europe stood thus in the years 1786 and 1886 :— 


1786. 1886. 
PLOUEStAMNGA Sc ete teee rsec den oe chee 37,000,000 ... 85,000,000 
Romina Catmolies v2. osc uscunecee 80,000,000 ... 154,000,000 
Green C bo iChe. Aen dmotcte code sen 40,000,000 ... 83,000,000 


The United States and British Co'onies stood thus :— 


1786. 1886. 
PROMES TAILS. eae iee tea eso ces wons 2,700,000 ... 47,000,000 
TOMA CANOES St .chtie Feawes scale ys 190/000 sae = 29,9305000 


If we take, therefore, the two together, they present the 
following result :— 


TSO. 1886. 
Protestant ...... 39,700,000 ... 132,000,000, increase nearly four- 
fold. 
Roman Catholic 80,090,000 ... 163,930,000, increase over twofold. 
Greek Church... 40,000,000 ... 88,000,000, increase over twofold. 


These figures, if not precisely, are undoubtedly proximately 
correct, and they not only prove the advance of Christi- 
anity beyond all other faiths, but the preponderating 
vitality of its purest form, and are a hopeful augury of its 
final triumphs. 

The history of the past 800 ycars, then, especially indi- 
cates who and which religion are finally to rule the world. 
There are now not only more professing Christians than at 
any previous time, but more real Christians ;, and by con- 
quest, volonization, and conversion, Christianity is as really 
subduing the world as the Aryan race subdued India, as 
Christianity did the Paganism of the Roman Empire, and 
Europeans the American continent. Thus, that which is 
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said to be impracticable is actually in course of being accom- 
plished, and never more rapidly and solidly than in this 
present Missionary age. 

(5) Wegive these statements from most competent autho- 
rities because they are of great value in themselves, give 
creat support to our argument, and lead up to our final state- 
ment, which, however briefly expressed, is most important. 
The advance in conversions through modern Missions is not 
only steady, but at an ever accelerating ratio. That is, the 
converts to Christianity due to Missionary effort are not 
60,000 year by year, as Canon Taylor, on the authority 
of Dr. Maclear, states ; they are now more than twice that 
number ; but if they were 60,000 per annum from, say, 1880 
to 1885, they are almost certain to be 65,000 from 1885 
to 1890, and 75,000 from 1890 to 1895, and so on. This 
affirmation can be sustained by a great body of evidence. 

The history of Missions among the Bechuanas in Africa, 
the Malagasis ; the Karens, in the Sandwich and Society, 
the Samoan, the Tongan, the Fiji, and other islands in the 
Pacific, as well as elsewhere, shows in almost each instance 
a time of apparently fruitless labour, then some slight 
success, followed by remarkable progress, and, in some 
instances, the complete overthrow of heathenism, But 
even on a much larger and well authenticated scale this 
can be proved. For instance, in 1872 the first Protestant 
Church in Japan was formed, consisting of only eleven 
members. In 1886 there were 198 churches, with a 
membership of 14,815; and converts, churches, preachers 
are rapidly increasing. 

In 1844 were there only 6 Protestant Chinese converts 
known ; in 1858 there were 850; in 1868, 2,000; in 1878, 
8,000 ; in 1883, 22,000; now they are said to number at 
least 83,000. Dr. Legge said, in 1878, ‘‘ The converts 
have multiplied, during thirty-five years, at least two- 
thousandfold, the rate of increase being greater year by 
year.” These facts do not bear out Canon Taylor’s state- 
ment: ‘In spite of our advance, instead of overtaking the 
work, the work is overtaking us. It is like the tortoise 
racing with a railway train ; the longer the race continues, 
the further the tortoise is left behind.” 

Equally conclusive is the evidence from India. For as 
Sir Charles Aitcheson, lately Lieutenant-Governor of the 
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Punjab, recently said in Simla: ‘In this country, at least, 
missionaries have no reason to shrink from the touch of 
scientific criticism ; and perhaps it may surprise some to 
learn that Christianity in India is spreading four or five 
times as fast as the ordinary population, and that the 
native Christians now number nearly a million gouls.” It 
has been proved by the most careful inquiries, extending 
to every part of India, that the Protestant Native Christians 
rose from 91,052 in 1851, to 188,000 in 1861, and then to 
224,000 in 1871, and then to 492,882 in 1881, thus giving 
an accelerated ratio of progress, in the decades, from 53 
per cent. to 61, and then to 86. And yet we are told 
Missions are a failure! Nor was the increase in numbers 
only. In the thirty years, the mission stations increased 
nearly threefold, the congregations fifteenfold, the com- 
municants nearly tenfold, the ordained native ministers 
twenty-sevenfold, and the catechists or evangelists six- 
fold! Here we have the clearest evidence of remarkable 
progress, and Sir William Hunter, than whom we have 
no more competent authority, in a careful survey of the 
growth of various populations throughout the empire, 
based on the Government census tables, brings out the 
following results relative to the increase in the nine years 
preceding 1881 :— 


General populadion= ts 4.ccsa eet 10°89 per cent. 
PE MOUE Caine (eM ik ool b a tee teat te 10°96 . 
BAIS Ul cepa one SY Atos aeicce Ait, Pao ga eon oe 13°64 nes 
Ubristiane Gleall races 1830 6.90.6 an 40°71 i" 
Netine ChYishangs. 4.60015 tts. bee 64:07 Ma 


This is conclusively against Canon Taylor’s general 
statements, and his specific one relative to the more rapid 
spread of Mahomedanism than of Christianity in India. 

The evidence, indeed, is conclusive, that in all the ereat 
empires of the East—in Turkey; throughout Eastern, 
Southern, and Western Africa ; Madagascar, and all Poly- 
nesia ; wherever, indeed, Missions have a fair field, the 
Christian populations are advancing at a more rapid rate 
than any other. 

But if it were otherwise, would that justify us in making 
no efforts to spread our own Christian faith? 
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OBJECTION Il. 


We have crowds of Heathen in our own country; we should seek 
their conversion before sending so many missionaries abroad. 


Ir is incorrect and misleading, to use the word heathen in 
speaking of the lapsed masses of a country such as our 
own. Irreligious and degraded they undoubtedly are, but 
the term is an abuse of language in such a case, and is 
employed to convey a false impression. 

It would be regarded as an insult if addressed to an 
individual, and when applied to a class it is a misleading 
form of speech, used to sustain a fallacious argument. 
The same designation cannot accurately be applied to 
those who, in a Christian land, are irreligious and ignorant, 
through their own will or the neglect of others, and the 
people of countries where idolatry is prevalent and no 
form of Christianity has been generally taught. Numbers, 
undoubtedly, in every Protestant country, are more de- 
evaded and immoral, more destitute of the religious con- 
sciousness, and even worse prepared to enter on a future 
state of existence, than multitudes in heathen lands; 
nevertheless the former are religiously, morally, socially, 
far better placed than the latter, and to grudge these 
the little that is done for their evangelization, that more 
may be done for the former, is neither fair, or generous, 
or Christian. 

1. The difference between Christian and non-Christian 
countries is immense, and all spiritual, moral, and social 
advantages are on the side of the former. 

To live in a land where the New Testament conception 
of God prevails, even imperfectly ; where Christ is the 
expression of Divine love and mercy, and the ideal of 
human character and conduct; where the pure and bene- 
ficent morality He taught is recognized, with a life after 
death which may be most blessed for all who turn their 
hearts to God ;—and to live in countries where Allah, or 
Bramha, or Adi Buddha, are worshipped, or any of the 
brutal divinities of the heathen world, and where the 
anticipations of a future life are sensuous as those of the 
Koran, or dreary and forbidding as those of Hinduism and 
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Buddhism, or utterly blank as those of most African races, 
is as different as summer is from winter, or as learning 
is from ignorance. For the blessings of Christianity, if 
chiefly enjoyed by the truly regenerate, are not exclusively 
theirs. Where it is active in a community, great evils 
and cruel and unjust usages will disappear; civilization 
will advance ; law and government will become just and 
humane ; the moral conceptions will become stronger and 
purer, and benevolence and humanity will exert a power- 
ful influence. The contrast in all such respects between 
any Protestant and any non-Christian country is most 
marked, and in these advantages even the lapsed classes 
in the former share, and may do so abundantly if so they 
are inclined. The people of England, therefore, with the 
rarest possible exceptions, are on a far higher religious, 
moral, and social plane than those of any heathen land, 
and to decline to aid the latter to a share of our advantages 
until ours are yet greater, is as selfish as it would be for a 
rich man, who fared sumptuously every day, to refuse a 
slice of bread to a poor hungry child. 

2. Observe the practical difference between the ‘‘ heathen 
at home,’’ as they are called, and the heathen abroad. 
Here they are the few comparatively, and by far the 
greater number of these are wilfully and deliberately 
separate from Christian influences. It is depravity, in a 
eross form of vice or an intellectual form of aversion, not 
want of opportunity on their part or want of effort on the 
part of others, not criminal neglect on the part of the 
Church of Christ, that nine-tenths of the ‘‘ heathen at 
home’ are what they are. They wilfully put aside with 
dislike or contempt the overtures of the Gospel, however 
made. They dislike real religion. The true solution of 
their state is found in the words of our Saviour, ‘‘ they love 
darkness rather than light,” and of Paul, ‘‘ the mind of 
the flesh is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be”? (Rom. vill. 7, 8). 
There are some, no doubt, deplorably ignorant and far 
from God, through the neglect of others. They have no 
correct conception of even the simplest elements of true 
religion. They have never read the Bible or heard it 
read; they know nothing of our Lord Jesus Christ ; they 
have no idea of a life after death. But such instances are 
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rare, far more so than the objectors to Missions assume 
them to be. Has the reader in the whole course of his 
life met with half a dozen such cases ? When one is found 
we always hear much of it, for those we are now arguing 
with, regard such—though unconsciously—as a ‘lucky 
find,’ and make the most of it. It is of course to our shame 
that there should be any such cases, and of regret that 
there are so many others who, though not equally ignorant, 
wilfully live without religion or any indications of respect 
for it, or of any belief in its reality; but are all our sym- 
pathies and efforts to be confined to these fractionsand units, 
when there are some fifty countries, in which there are 
from a million to two hundred million persons, who are 
quite as ignorant, and who never once have had the love 
and mercy of God through Christ presented to them ? 

How different the environment of these two classes ! 
Here churches, chapels, mission halls, schools, Bibles, 
Christian books and tracts, ministers, town and country 
missionaries, district visitors, and even the quiet of the 
Sunday, are everywhere arresting the attention and wit- 
nessing to a higher hfe! 

There, with but rare exceptions—the products of Mis- 
gionary zeal—no Christian places of worship, or books, or 
the ability to read them, or ambassadors for Christ. The 
means of grace, the divine influences which would draw 
us toward God and goodness and heaven, are all around 
us, and there is no one in all England, in whose mind 
should arise a wish to be a Christian, who would have to 
search long or travel far before finding the Evangelist 
who gladly would show them the way to ‘the wicket 
gate.” There, in the dark places of the earth, are no 
agencies to witness for Christ and righteousness, and if in 
any manner there comes a consciousness of sin, and desire 
to find God, the wanderer in the dark may have to search 
for years in vain to findit. He will find it surely at last, 
but woe to those who, having light, might have shown 
him the way, but left him to stumble on the dark moun- 
tains alone. Few scenes have left a profounder impression 
on my mind than those which occurred now and then, not 
fifty miles from Calcutta even, when, after listening with 
attention to a gospel address, one of the hearers would say, 
‘‘ That which you tell us is very good, and seems true, but 
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we have no one to help us. A missionary came three 
years ago, and was here for a day preaching as you do 
now; now you have come, and you will leave us to- 
morrow—what can we know, how can we find the way?” 
There are hundreds of millions in heathendom who not 
even once have heard any preacher declare the love of 
God for all, through Jesus Christ ! 

3. We should do more for home, it is said. Let us look 
at this in relation both to funds and agencies. 

1. Funds. Dr. Mullens, in ‘“‘London and Calcutta,” a 
book we commend to the enemies as well as friends of 
foreign Missions, deals admirably with the question before 
us. He shows that of the amount contributed by 114 of 
the principal Nonconformist churches in London, 60:9 per 
cent. was used for the churches themselves ; 26:6 per cent. 
for home mission purposes, charities, and schools; and 9:4 
per cent. for foreign and colonial Missions. 

The Free Church of Scotland in ten years, from 1858-9 
to 1868-9, contributed £8,496,472 to Christian uses. 
78°26 per cent. of this splendid sum was used for con- 
gregational purposes. Aggressive home agency received 
about 7 per cent., church, manse, school buildings, and 
charities more than 9 per cent., and Missions to the Jews 
and heathen 5:6 per cent.* 

But the churches here referred to have been distinguished 
for their Missionary zeal, so that the per-centage of income 
they have contributed to foreign work is considerably in 
advance of what congregations and churches usually con- 
tribute. We leave out the splendid resources of the 
Episcopal Cliurch, because they can only be justly applied 
to home uses ; but if the immense sums its members give 
annually for religious and charitable purposes be con- 
trasted with the incomes of its two great Missionary 
Societies, and all minor institutions, and the sums raised 
by every Nonconformist body for home and purely foreign 
service, the latter would not equal 6 per cent. of the 
former. If an analysis of individual contributions to 
home and foreign purpose were possible, it would without 
doubt confirm this opinion. 

Then, be it observed, the former is for a British popula- 


* “ London and Calcutta,” p. 229. By the Rev. Dr. Mullens. 
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tion of thirty millions who are called Christian, the latter 
for 1,080 millions who are heathen, in the deepest, truest, 
saddest sense. If the inquiry be limited to the avowedly 
religious people of our country, the members of churches 
and communicants, for instance, it will be found that they 
do not give half a crown a year each for the conversion 
of this inconceivable multitude. Truly charity begins at 
home and—does not go much abroad ! 

These remarks apply to the comparative giving of 
religious persons. What shall be said of our general 
expenditure? We are the richest of nations. There 
never has been a nation having so magnificent an annual 
income, or such piles of hoarded wealth. We owe these 
primarily to the leavening, elevating influence of Chris- 
tianity. But how little of our splendid resources we apply 
to noble uses. An immense number of persons among the 
rich as well as poor, do not give one per cent of their 
income to religious or beneficent uses. On our army we 
spend nineteen millions sterling annually, and on our navy 
almost fourteen millions; that is more than twenty-five 
times as much on “horrid war” as on all our foreign 
Missionary agencies! Every two Sundays throughout the 
year as much is spent in public-houses, chiefly by the poor, 
as is given to all our Missionary Societies in the course of 
the year! Clearly great numbers give nothing to the 
Missionary cause but—criticism ! 

2. Let us now see how far this objection applies to the 
Agencies employed at home and abroad. 

There are more than 80,000 ministers of religion in 
Great Britain. There are quite as many evangelists and 
town and country missionaries, far more lay preachers, 
and yet more district visitors and Sunday-school teachers. 
To all these must be added the immense influences which 
tell in favour of truth and righteousness from schools, 
Christian literature, and the lives of godly persons. The 
error really lies in our having too many Christian agencies 
at home, not too few. There are thousands of villages, 
and districts in all our large towns, where they so overlap 
each other as to be a hindrance and scandal. But no 
reasonable, well-informed person will say there are too 
many abroad. How is itin non-Christian lands? There are 
5,000 European and American missionaries labouring in 
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them, with 80,000 native evangelists; and that is almost 
all the agency, for there is nothing—except in very rare 
instances — anywhere analogous to the indirect and 
auxiliary Christian influences so abounding here. 

Thus, throughout England, there is a minister for less 
than a thousand of the people. In heathendom there is 
one to 206,000, or, if all the native labourers are included— 
though not a sixth of them are ministers—the proportion 
will be one to each 20,400, all other agencies being yet 
more disproportionate. Is this loving our neighbours as 
ourselves ? Can this be justified on any principles which 
Christians should recognize ? 

An analysis of the comparative number of ministers 
at home and Missionaries abroad, representing various 
churches and denominations, will prove that the “‘ heathen 
at home,” as well as the Christians, are well cared for at 
all events, though the real heathen abroad—the sheep 
without a shepherd—are not. 

There are more than 18,500 benefices in the Church 
of England, and therefore certainly more than that number 
of clergymen engaged in the ministry; but she sends into 
the heathen world only 247 through the Church Missionary 
Society, and 460 through the Propagation Society, and 
most of the latter are engayed in Colonial work. 

The Church of Scotland has about 1,700 ministers and 
licentiates ; in heathen lands only 17, with 14 lay Mis- 
sionaries. 

The Free Church of Scotland has 1,107 ministers ; with 
46 ministerial and 87 lay Missionaries. 

The Baptists, 1,868 pastors at home; and 116 Mis- 
sionaries abroad. 

The Wesleyan Methodists, 2,228 ministers; and 123 
Missionaries. 

The total number of Congregational ministers is about 
2,840 ; the foreign Missionaries are 152. 

They have 225 ministers in charge of churches in the 
area of greater London, with its 5,000,000 souls. They 
have only 152 in the great heathen world with a popu- 
lation 210 times as large. They have in Essex and 
Suffolk, where the aggregate population is less than a 
million, 148 ministers; they send for the conversion of 
all India, China, New Guinea, Polynesia, Madagascar, 
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Africa (where the aggregate population is certainly not 
less than 800 millions) 152 Missionaries and 32 lady 
workers. They have in Sussex, for a population of 540,000, 
49 ministers, yet send for all India, with its 258 millions, 
only 48, or, if lady missionaries be included, 65! 

And the smaller Christian denominations send even 
a less proportion of their ministers into the foreign field. 

A similar disproportion prevails in the United States 
among most denominations. The Baptists number 
2,900,000, and have 20,477 ministers. But they have not 
800 Missionaries in the foreign field. The contributions 
of the people to Foreign Missions average 48 cents an- 
nually. The Presbyterian average is 79 cents. 

The Conegregationalists in America send one in 24 of 
their ministers abroad, an average of one to each 946 
church members. The contributions of the latter equal 
1 dollar 56 cents to missions. 

These latter statements are given on the authority of 
The Missionary Review, U.S.A. 

The plea that we should do more for England and less 
for heathendom cannot be sustained, therefore, either by 
fact or argument. It is selfish. It is non-Christian. 
Did it ever occur to the reader to inquire why our immense 
agency of ministers, evangelists, lay preachers, Sunday- 
school teachers, and visitors, do not produce a more 
marked effect ? May not the cause be, that we are selfish 
even in our piety? If we thought of the souls of others 
more ; if we were jealous for the glory of God among all 
mankind; if it pained us that the kingdom of Christ 
which ought to extend “over the heathen, and to the 
uttermost parts of the earth,” is so limited; a power and 
a blessing would come to ourselves which now we greatly 
lack. There is a deep significance in such passages of 
Scripture as the following, which we too seldom perceive : 
‘*Them that honour Me, I will honour.” ‘‘ Give, and 
it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down 
and shaken together and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom. For with the same measure that ye 
mete withal, it shall be measured to you again.’’ 
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OBJECTION III. 


Lf the Heathen have not the Gospel they have less responsibility ; 
therefore tt ts as well to leave them as they are. 


Tue first part of this statement is true, but the inference 
deduced from it is entirely fallacious. ‘‘ The Judge of all 
the earth will do right” toward all. We shall all have 
a future arising out of what we have been here—what we 
have known, what we have done, how we have used or 
abused our opportunities, whether great or small. We 
shall be judged out of the law of God. The heathen will 
be judged by the laws of nature and conscience, indis- 
tinct and feebly operative as in their case they are 
(Rom. u.; Luke xu. 47, 48). Heaven and hell are doubt- 
less wide and varied as the degrees of human goodness 
and evil, admitting, and even justifying, the most extreme 
differences of retribution and reward, of honour and dis- 
honour. The farthest limits of heaven away from the 
throne of God, may not be far removed from the higher 
limits of hell. It will be more tolerable at the day of 
judgment for the heathen who have been devout and 
striven to live up to the light they have, than for those 
in a land of religious knowledge like our own who, how- 
ever intelligent, have neglected the great salvation. This 
is the true teaching of Scripture, and it throws great light 
on the mystery of the future, especially in relation to the 
heathen (Luke x. 12-16). 

But to infer that because the heathen have less for 
which they are responsible than we have, we should there- 
fore not increase their responsibility by adding to their 
light, is warranted neither by Scripture or reason, or our 
own experience. According to our endowments must be 
our responsibility, which implies the power to use or abuse 
them, and reward and punishment in proportion as this 
is done. But who on account of the wider responsibility 
wishes to be less a man, to be less intelligent, less richly 
eifted, or shrinks from the possession of wealth or power, 
or desires less of these for his friends and children? Ac- 
cording to the reasoning of this objection, it is generally 
safer and better to be ignorant than wise, to have one 
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talent rather than ten, to be without a divine revelation 
than to have one. 

It is difficult to say whether the fallacy or selfishness 
of this line of sentiment is the greater. It assumes that 
if the noblest and best forms of being are only to be had 
on condition that we are responsible for their use, the 
terms cause the blessing to be undesirable. But we cannot, 
and ought not, to have manhood and any intellectual, 
moral, and religious endowments on any other condition. 
But they are good, and therefore most desirable in them- 
selves. It is surely far more desirable to be a man than 
an animal, a clever man than a stupid one, civilized than 
savage, a Christian than a heathen. The higher condi- 
tions are always desired, and if they are inevitably 
associated with greater responsibility, even that has ele- 
ments of nobleness and hope in it from which it would 
be criminal and mean to shrink. 

The Divine procedure toward our race condemns this 
objection. 

God put greater honour on man than on any other 
mundane creature, by “‘making him but little lower than 
the angels, and to have dominion over the work of His 
hands.’’ There was the honour, but there was the 
responsibility. When man was faithless to his responsi- 
bility, God did not leave him unaided in the lower state to 
which he had fallen. A revelation to restore him and to 
lift him higher was given. That was consummated after 
ages of Providential preparation and waiting, in the work 
of Christ, designed not only to save men, but to give them 
spiritual advantages of knowledge, love, and grace, as high 
probably as the conditions of our humanity will allow. 
Has not God in all this “ abounded toward us” with 
marvellous wisdom and beneficence? But according to 
this objection, it would have been better for man not to 
have been created in the image of God; or to have had a 
revelation when he had fallen; or a gospel of love and 
light; because each of these increased his responsibility 
and made it possible that he might incur even a heavier 
condemnation. Yes, so it may be, but that was not the 
primary design of God. His purpose in all has been our 
greatest. good. The possibility of our abusing His bless- 
ings so that evil, not good, may ensue to us, is the inevitable 
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condition on which we receive His blessing. But the 
beneficence of His purposes abides, and must inevitably 
issue in good toward the largest possible number, though 
there is the possibility of abuse and consequent loss to 
some. Is not the following illustration to the point ? 
The Son of God never would have become incarnate 
unless the need for such a unique manifestation of the 
Divine power and goodness had been great; and the 
beneficent effects to flow from it were to be inconceivably 
important. And for these reasons not only did He come, 
but desired that the whole world should know of His work 
and will. Therefore He gave to His disciples, on a signifi- 
cant occasion and in unmistakable words, the command to 
“99 into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” If He had felt and thought as so many, who 
think the heathen may as well be without the Gospel, He 
never would have made a Gospel, or commanded that it 
should be preached throughout the world. But suppose, at 
the time our Saviour gave this memorable command, one 
of the disciples had had the ideas of our objectors and had 
asked if this were really important or necessary, if it would 
not be as well to allow the Gospel to take its chance, with- 
out running the risk of its promulgators suffering all 
manner of hardships and greatly disturbing the tranquillity 
of the world; or that those who had it should promul- 

gate it only among a select few, who, on account of their 
superiority of position and judgment, would be sure to 
make the best use of it. It is not difficult to suppose 
what the answer of the Saviour would have been. This 
is certain: the Son of God gave the command. The 
disciples understood it in the strictest Missionary sense, and 
‘¢ went everywhere preaching the word.” That which the 
Saviour commanded, that which the disciples did, it is safe 
and right and incumbent on us to do. 

‘There is another way of looking at this subject. The 
Gospel is beyond all manifestations of the Divine will, a 
revelation of love, the love of God, the love of the Son of 
God toward men. As such, its ultimate issues must be 
inconceivably beneficial to mankind and satisfying to the 
Divine beneficence. Whatever is good may be turned to 
evil, and possibly some may so treat this best gift of God 
that it had been better for them never to have been born, 
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or to have never heard the Gospel. But such instances are 
rare. The outcome ultimately of this ‘ purpose to bless ” 
men must be blessing; blessing so great that there can be 
no comparison between its good and evilissues. Thusitis ~ 
ever presented before us in the Scriptures, and thus it must 
be as the redemptive plan of God. It was heralded as 
‘“‘ glad tidings of great joy to all people.” It was foretold 
as the great blessing of the nations. The Jews were 
taught to welcome it; so were the Gentiles. Whoever 
takes the Gospel to a heathen race knows that he is convey- 
ing to them the best of blessings ; that he is giving to them 
bread from heaven, in place of the stones of superstition. 
That which it was the joy of God to give to men, which 
filled with divinest complacency the mind of Christ, and 
which even now is His great desire, we may surely attempt 
without any misgivings. God did not hesitate about giving 
the Gospel to the world, and therefore there is little justifi- 
cation in our hesitating to give it to any man or any race. 
Whether Pharisaism or Sadduceeism prevail most in such 
hesitation, it is hard to say. 

It is strange that those who lay most stress on the 
Gospel being a revelation of love, and minimize the sterner 
aspects of the Divine government, here and hereafter, 
toward the wicked, are the Jeast ardent friends of Missions. 

They are content to leave all who have not the Gospel to 
the love and pity of God. So we may when nothing else 
can be done. But ours is not such a case. There is our 
side of the question as well as the heathens’. Our friends 
who lay most emphasis on the Gospel of love, usually make 
the most of the good found in heathen systems and 
minimize their evils. But if they have any adequate per- 
ception of the relative value of comparative religions, they 
must admit that in whatever pertains, not only to truth 
and goodness, but also love, Christianity immeasurably 
transcends all of them. Then should not their faith in 
the only religion which declares ‘‘ God is love,’’ which 
alone reveals an incarnation of love, and alone teaches in 
any practical way the manifestation of love from all and 
to all, cause all who possess it to do as much as they can 
to spread it abroad ? They believe so much in the love of 
God, that they hardly think it worth while to inform those 
most ignorant of Him of His highest and most loving 
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purposes to all men! Our belief in a God of love, our 
love to Him and our love to His lapsed children, should 
make us ardent in Missionary zeal. Will any half-hearted 
missionary reader please to look at this aspect of Christian 
duty, as well as at that of the heathen’s light responsibility. 
‘‘God will render to every man according to his works,”’ 
and therefore I had rather stand as a heathen before the 
judgment seat of God, than as a Christian who had done 
nothing to tell the heathen of Christ and Christianity. 


OBJECTION IY. 
Whatever the Heathen are, we are not responsible for their state. 


Tuts is true in one sense, and false in another ; and, even 
if admitted to be wholly true, does not justify us in leaving 
them as they are. 

For the general state of mankind we are not personally 
responsible, but the Church of Christ all through past 
ages is. Every one who has some true knowledge of God 
and some power to communicate it to others, in however 
limited a degree, is responsible to God and man for the 
use of that power. They cannot command success, but 
they can use the means whereby it is gained, and usually 
when this is done, the desired results more or less follow. 
Therefore, though we have no responsibility for the state 
of society around us when we enter on active life, we have 
for the state in which we leave it at death. This reasoning 
is strictly applicable to the Church of Christ in its relation, 
as witness for God, toward the non-religious world ; nor let 
us forget that the Church of Christ means the whole of the 
persons who in any age are saved by Christ.: It evidently 
has been the purpose of God, all along the ages, to use the 
good, enlightened, and devout to glorify Himself and bless 
mankind. The great leaders throughout Old Testament 
ages did this,—did this because other and ordinary men 
failed to do their duty. So religious organizations, how- 
ever loosely or variously formed, had a divine mission and 
similar import. The sons of God in antediluvian times, 
the Patriarchs, the Christian and Jewish Churches, were 
designed by God to be His witnesses—preachers and 
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examples of righteousness through the various ages; and, 
in @ most important sense, responsible, not only for them- 
selves, but the people of their times and what they left 
them. This is true of the latter in the highest sense. 
The purpose of Christ evidently was that His disciples, 
His Church, should communicate as rapidly as possible all 
that was known of Himself, His words, and His work to 
others, without exception of age, or race, or condition. 
The earnestness of Christ ‘‘ to work the works of Him who 
sent Him whilst it was day;’’ the relief and exultation 
with which He exclaimed, ‘‘ I have finished the work which 
Thou gayest Me to do;’’ His selection of twelve and then 
seventy disciples to be His witnesses, and to ‘‘go into 
every city and place whither He Himself was about to 
come;’’ His reiterated commands to all to be the lights 
of the world, and to use diligently, faithfully, and with an 
eye to the good of others and their own approval before 
God, are but some only of the evidences of this great truth. 
Neither Christ nor His apostles, or the Apostolic Churches 
as a whole, shrunk for a moment from their responsibility 
to testify the grace of God, to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and to bring as many as possible out of sin and 
darkness into marvellous light. Here is our example, and 
if we saw and felt in any adequate manner, as they did, the 
grand truths of the Christian revelation, necessity would 
be laid on us to go everywhere preaching the Gospel, as on 
them. If Christians, instead of limiting their ideas of the 
gospel to personal salvation, and when they believe they 
are saved resting satisfied as if nothing more need be done, 
could enlarge their conceptions to understand, not only 
its personal, but relative, and therefore nobler, grander, 
diviner purposes for the glory of God and the whole race 
of mankind, they would be less selfish, more elevated 
in thought, purpose, and character, and sympathetic with 
all true forms of Missionary evangelization. Had the Church 
of Christ been more faithful to the grace committed to her 
generation after generation, how different would the state 
of the world now be! Great guilt therefore rests on her. 
And where there are responsibilities unfulfilled, there must 
be blame and punishment. 

How this will come it is not for us to say, but come it 
must and will in a future life. And it comes in the present 
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life. Churches and individual Christians are strong and 
prosperous in proportion as they are unselfish, active, 
zealous, and Missionary. The more they give, the more 
they receive. If they live not for themselves, but for Him 
who died for them; pleasing Him, and earnest in extend- 
ing His kingdom, He will make all grace to abound toward 
them. The most selfish and least active Churches: all 
suffer sooner or later for their faithlessness. The whole 
history of the Christian Church illustrates these remarks. 
Its humiliations, divisions, difficulties, and lack of power 
and blessing, are more owing to her lack of zeal for the 
glory of God in the world than to any other cause. 

Our responsibility lies in this, that we attempt to make 
the world better than it is by seeking to make it more 
Christian ; because we have that which we can give and 
which it sorely needs; because we have unusual facilities 
for doing so; and because our attention is called in various 
ways to this aspect of beneficence. 

That we have in Christianity something better than 
Mahomedanism and Buddhism, to say nothing of African 
superstitions, will be admitted even by those Christians 
who see much to respect in them. They even more dis- 
honour their own religion than they over-estimate the 
religions of the East, if they do not see a great deal more. 
_ And never was there an age when with greater facilities 

the Gospel could be preached to every creature. All lands 
lie open to us; Christians are found in all lands. By 
travel, conquest, colonization, commerce, and many forms 
of power, they call attention, sometimes intentionally, 
sometimes unintentionally, to the religion of the civilized 
world. 

And Christians are eager and active in communicating 
their faith to heathen nations, if not as much as they 
should be, yet more than at any time since the close of 
the third century. This has caused the Missionary enter- 
prise to be well known, and to assume very various forms. 
All may take a part in the enterprise. If we cannot go, we 
can send. If we cannot do much, a little aid will not be 
in vain. If we have no sympathy with some methods, 
- there are others suited to the most varied tastes; and 
through these we have every facility for the discharge of 
our duty and the exercise of our zeal. Thus we have 
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facilities for making God known to His creatures such as 
Christians never possessed before, and strikingly in con- 
trast with the lmited power of the faithful in primitive 
times, the middle ages, and the early centuries of Pro- 
testantism. He who withholds bis sympathy and aid from 
an enterprise so inspired by the genius of Christianity, 
aiming at results so affecting the glory of God and the 
good of men, and endorsed so generally by Christian 
Churches and Christian men, may fairly beasked to con- 
sider the reasons why he does so. 

There is a practical way of looking at this question. 
Suppose Christians in former ages had said—‘‘ What are 
the heathen to us? we will leave them as they are;”’ the 
Christianity and the civilization of the world would be 
quite different from what they are to-day, and not half as 
good, or great, or promising. If, for example, Augustine, 
whose first desire to bear the Gospel to heathen, barbarous 
England arose by seeing the fair slaves brought from this 
country in the market at Rome; or, if that be a myth, 
suppose the first preacher on the continent, or the first 
Roman soldier or settler in our island, who, amidst its 
Druidism and degradation, was impelled by the love of 
Christ to seek its salvation, had been dissuaded by some » 
more placid Christian saying, ‘“‘ Leave them as they are. 
They are, indeed, contemptibly heathen and barbarian, 
but if they have not the Gospel they are not responsible 
for it, and will not suffer, therefore, in a future life for its 
rejection. Let us leave them to be dealt with as God will.” 
And suppose that though there were Christians somewhere 
in the world, in all succeeding ages they were of the type 
who see no good in foreign Missions; what would England 
now have been—and civilization and Christianity in the 
world generally? England, Europe are indebted beyond 
expression to Missions and Missionaries, and it would be 
meanness and ingratitude, as well as disloyalty to Christ, 
if we did not communicate to others that which others 
have conveyed to us, and which we have found to be of 
priceless worth. 

As a question of duty, therefore, it is obvious that 
Christians are under obligation to spread their religion. 
But is it not strange that the question has to be argued at 
all? Ifwe had true ideas of what Christianity is ; of how 
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much it is needed by those who have it not; of what 1b 
can do for persons and nations ; above all, if we had a due 
amount of the Christian spirit, that is, of zeal for God, 
sympathy with Christ, love for men, would we not spon- 
taneously and eagerly adopt the Missionary enterprise as 
our own, and give to it all the aid that lay within our 
power ? 


OBJECTION V. 


We do not contribute to Missions because we do not approve of 
the methods tn which they are conducted. 


1. SsHounp we not be influenced much more by the great 
ends and aims of an enterprise, than by details of the 
manner in which it is conducted, unless they be essentially 
defective? We do not so much care about the kind of 
medicine which restores a friend to health, or the name of 
the physician who administers it, as of the recovery. Nor 
do we too minutely criticise the means whereby any one is 
saved from drowning, if only he is saved. Were we 
adequately conscious of what heathenism is as a crime, or 
a curse, or a calamity, and what it is for men to be saved 
from it, for themselves, for God, for Christ, we should be 
so wishful ‘‘if by any means we might save some,”’ that 
we should rejoice that in every way, whether even in pre- 
tence or truth, Christ was preached. 

This wilful desire to have everything done on our own 
lines, or we will not assist, is common now in most spheres 
of Christian activity; but it greatly hinders the highest 
and most important forms of service, it is productive of 
disunion and weakness, and it indicates a lack of the 
highest elements of Christian love, earnestness, and 
strength. 

2. Various forms of Missionary agency are all essentially 
Christian, and therefore worthy of recognition. 

There is no one méthod of evangelization enjoined on us in 
the New Testament, any more than a fixed form in which we 
must worship God. 

Using this liberty as suggested to the Church of God, 
alike by the words and example of our Saviour and His 
apostles, Christians in the present day have given varied 
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shape to the Missionary enterprise. We have society, 
independent, literary, educational, preaching, industrial, 
methods. We have agents of every kind; men and 
women, educated and untrained ; clerical and lay; celibate 
and married; paid, unpaid. Some of these may be more 
direct and efficient than others and better adapted to some 
countries and classes, or of more general application, but 
it cannot be said of any of them that they are unwise or 
useless or unchristian. They are therefore worthy of 
respect. 

3. But they are not of equal value or use. Whilst the 
preaching of the Gospel is fitted to reach all, most other 
methods reach classes only for which they have a special 
adaptation. It is important, therefore, to give due place 
to each. 

4. It is unwise and injurious to regard various methods 
as rivals one of another. 

There has been generally great harmony among the 
friends of Missions, and mutual respect for all true work 
and workers. But there is danger that with new agencies 
some will be unduly lauded and others depreciated. By 
all means let those who think certain methods wise and 
efficient, adopt and support them; but let them refrain 
from hasty and unreasonable condemnation of the methods 
of others—until they are quite sure that their one is right 
and others wrong. Attention to the principles laid down 
in Romans xiv. and xv. is greatly needed in this as well 
as in other directions. ; 

5. The same line of life and policy cannot be pursued 
by all. 

There are intellectual qualifications and disqualifications. 
Some are specially fitted to evangelize, others to argue, 
others to teach, others to organize, others to write and 
translate. 

There are social and physical ones. It is most com- 
mendable on the part of those who have private resources 
to be self-supporting. Which Society would not welcome 
the services of many such! Equally commendable is it 
to take as little salary as possible, or to attempt new 
methods of usefulness, or to adopt celibacy, supposing it 
to conduce to economy or efficiency. And Societies, 
whilst they must have their rules and regulations, should 
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be sufficiently free to encourage new forms of action, 
especially when they are in the direction of economy. 
But all Missionaries cannot be of such types; nor is it 
advisable that they should. Their circumstances and 
natures, and even the degree of their faith, forbid it. This 
is the teaching of common sense as well as of the Scrip- 
tures—Matt. xix. 7-12; 1 Cor. vii. 82-40, ix. 4-18. 

6. There ig much that individuals, or small groups of 
persons, may accomplish; but Societies are necessary for 
denominational action and in difficult and extensive 
spheres. And they have certain advantages which more 
than justify their existence. They can sustain a difficult 
and prolonged enterprise like the evangelization of India 
or China, though the agents die. They can offer scope for 
the services of very variously gifted men and women ; they 
can mature and conduct Missions on a complete and varied 
scale—that is, they can translate and print the Scriptures 
and Christian literature generally, preach and teach, have 
schools and churches, evangelize, train, and employ native 
preachers with a completeness seldom seen in individual 
and isolated Missions. And the latter often use the results 
of the persistent toil of the former, as in the use of their 
translated and printed books and tracts, and the employ- 
ment of native preachers they have converted and trained, 
with hardly sufficient recognition of others’ labours. 
Societies, finally, can combine and utilize the sympathy 
and resources of myriads of persons and hundreds of small 
Christian communities which not thus focussed would be 
powerless, or at least inefficient. 

7. They are to be esteemed for another reason. They 
express the Missionary convictions and aims of churches 
and denominations as individual efforts, however multiplied, 
cannot do. 

And this is important on all great social, benevolent, and 
religious questions. The convictions and sentiments of 
Christians are expressed through representative bodies ; 
and such declarations are eagerly desired. On the policy 
and aim of the Church of Christ toward the heathen 
world, it is important that communities should express 
themselves by united persistent action. The expediency 
of this has led every denomination of any importance to 
form its own Missionary Society, and through them unitedly 
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the entire Church expresses itself on this question with 
a clearness and unanimity, as well as force, which no 
number of personal efforts could have. 

8. It is admitted that Missionary Societies, like all 
human organizations, are liable to imperfection. Their 
home expenditure may grow unwarrantably, and often 
does. Their management may cease to be popular and 
become oligarchical. The secular may weaken the 
spiritual in their aims and methods. An unbecoming air 
of superiority and infallibility may be perceptible in their 
councils, They may be too reluctant to adopt new 
methods, and contemptuous or impatient of criticism. But 
many Societies have existed for periods varying from forty 
to uinety years, having each a history distinguished for 
integrity, high Christian principle, wise prudential manage- 
ment, consideration for their agents ; for solid, satisfactory, 
and even splendid results; and in no instance an abuse of 
their trust, in principle or administration, which can be 
called criminal. 

9. These Societies have the love and confidence of those 
who know them best; and that is a great thing. 

It is but the truth to affirm that they are disliked and 
suspected by multitudes. And where there is not dislike, 
there are many candid friends opposed to their methods 
and wishing for new ones, who are not sparing in their 
criticisms. There is sufficient of this at home. Abroad, 
all over the world, the Missionaries are watched by un- 
friendly eyes, and of all men their lives and works are the 
most open to observation. ‘There are now more than 5,000 
of them living where they can be well known and observed, 
by Indian civilians, Chinese merchants, African traders 
and explorers, settlers, adventurers, sailors, everywhere. 
How is it that we hear so little that really tells against 
them or their work? It certainly arises from no desire to 
conceal their defects if they exist, or to judge of them 
charitably. 

As to the Missionaries, they are selected with great care. 
The first requisition is that they be personally religious 
men, and therefore of acknowledged principles and integrity. 
They are never sworn to secrecy. Hundreds of them live 
abroad for many years. There are no secrets in their pro- 
fession. They do not always agree with their coadjutors, 
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or the instructions they receive from home. They can re- 
sign at will, and many of them could obtain situations of 
far greater ease and emolument. Many of them return 
home after years of service, and cease all connection with 
the Society they served, perhaps conscious that they owe 
little to it, but it much to them. How its it that those men, 
who we affirm lead, uniformly, lives of more Christian con- 
sistency and integrity than any other class, are also attached 
passionately to thetr profession, as none others are? Hvyen if 
they care little for their own Society—though generally 
they care much—their interest and admiration for the 
Missionary cause is intense. Ofall men Missionaries most 
believe in their work, not only in its integrity but its 
reality. There has never yet been among us an Abbe 
Dubois to declare our work a failure and hopeless, or a 
Cardinal de Tourram to denounce any one part of it as an 
imposture. The silence of Missionaries as to defects and 
failures is a conclusive answer to all who condemn or 
depreciate the work itself, since, like Canning’s knife- 
grinder, they have no story to tell. 

10. Missions, as now conducted, have not only in their 
favour Scripture authority and example, but the confidence 
of an immense majority of those who have the best means 
of judging of their action and its results. They have also 
the blessing of God. 

Of the latter, generally, a future chapter will tell; here 
let it suffice to point out that men most variously gifted, 
and Societies widely separated from one another, theo- 
logically and ecclesiastically, have been equally blessed of 
God. The successes of the Moravians in Northern Europe 
and America; the Church and Propagation Societies in 
Tinnevelly and Travancore; the Wesleyans in Tonga, 
Fiji, and South Africa; the Congregationalists in Mada- 
gascar and Polynesia; their American brethren in the 
Sandwich Islands; the Baptists in the West Indies, 
Burmah, and Telingana; the Presbyterians in North 
India ; the French in Basutoland ; the Germans in Behar, 
Chota, Nagpur, and Santhalistan; are but some of the 
evidence that God honours and blesses faithful labour, 
though the agencies may be diverse and in some respects 
even conflicting. This should make us tolerant and even 
respectful toward methods different to our own. ‘Of a 
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truth I perceive God is no respecter of persons ; but in 
every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with Him.” 

11. In an enterprise so vast and varied; to every class, 
in countries diverse as those in Africa and Asia, there is 
ample scope for a variety of agency which may claim to be 
Christian. There isnow a greater diversity of operation in 
Mission spheres than ever there was before ; but this diver- 
sity, whilst having the good features of freedom, activity, 
and an eager desire for success, by discovering the ‘‘ most 
excellent way” of working, suggests certain dangers and 
cautions. 

Why should the advocacy of new methods be associated 
with a depreciation of the old, often amounting to in- 
justice ? 

There is great danger that the respect and heaweny 
hitherto prevalent among Societies and Missionaries en- 
gaged in diverse departments of labour will be destroyed. 

There is danger, too, that the prevalent impatience with 
quiet, solid work, the crave for sensationalism, novelty, 
and cheapness, may, without adequate warrant and justi- 
fication, withdraw aid from methods tried and not found 
wanting. 

“Tet not him that girdeth on his armour boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off” It is but reasonable to ask 
celibate, Salvation Army, and all Missionaries who scorn 
the idea of a fixed salary and the co-operation of a Society, 
and all who advocate their methods, to wait at least ten 
years before they treat other workers with contempt or 
pity, and are sure that they are the people who will turn 
the world upside down. 

The issues and results neither of Roman Catholic, High 
Anglican, celibate, independent or personal, nor Salvation 
Army methods, though recommended by most diverse per- 
sons, themselves given to various forms of demonstration, 
are so obviously successful as to justify any withdrawal 
of confidence, sympathy, aid, from old agencies to new 
ones. 

And more can be said in justification of the former than 
is usually supposed. For instance— 

a. Education, a most important though subordinate 
department of Missions in India, and medical skill in 
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China, have the sanction of the great body of wise and 
experienced Missionaries, and are most powerful agents in 
softening prejudices and disintegrating the superstitious 
beliefs and customs of these empires. 

b. Again, men should go out usually unmarried, and if 
on the ground of expediency they please to remain so, 
they are to be commended. But with Protestant Societies, 
celibacy must be the exception not the rule. Are celibate 
Missionaries less expensive, as efficient, and as long-lived 
as married ones? We altogether doubt it. This is cer- 
tain, they cannot exemplify that which in every heathen 
country, be they diverse as the New Hebrides and India, 
is of the first importance—the beauty, purity, and blessed- 
ness of Christian domestic life. 

c. Cheapness—an unwelcome word in such a connection 
—conditions the desire for female, celibate, and untrained 
agency. Hconomy in agency is sought after in other ways 
which to many seem far more natural and efficient. The 
Missionaries representing the denominational Societies, 
conscious that a native agency is essential, have steadily 
encouraged their converts to engage in Mission work. It 
is a splendid testimony to the success and efficieacy of 
their policy, that they have a select body of carefully 
chosen and well-trained native assistants, six times as 
numerous as themselves. This is the true method of 
ensuring ‘cheapness,’ and of “thrusting forth more 
labourers into the harvest.” If some organizations, dis- 
posed to think much of the numbers they send from home, 
would think of these numbers called to the work on the 
spot, it would be better, and teach them needed lessons of 
charity and diffidence. If the old Societies had done 
nothing more, this would alone be a splendid record. And 
it will bear analysis. For example: In Fiji there are 
102,000 converts, assembling in 1,286 chapels, and only 
11 Missionaries, But there are 55 native ministers, 40 
catechists, besides 1,058 teachers and 1,785 local preachers. 
So in India. The last full returns report 586 foreign 
ordained Missionaries, 461 ordained native ministers, and 
2,488 catechists, and the native agents have increased 
fourfold more rapidly than the foreign agents. 

Few Societies can show more of this economical, yet 
efficient and most fitting, agency than the London 
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Missionary Society. It has only 152 European male and 
32 female Missionaries, but it has 1,081 ordained native 
ministers and 4,687 native preachers. Thus it can have 
in Madagascar more than 1,000 congregations, though it 
has but 28 Missionaries, and has done its work go well in 
many islands of the Pacific that it can leave them to the 
care of native ministers, and, in addition, obtain an adequate 
number of carefully selected native preachers to go as 
evangelists to distant heathen lands. It becomes no church 
or any Society to boast. These things are said to rebuke 
boasting, and in vindication of a cause that hardly receives 
from a large number of even Christian men, a due share of 
justice and charity. | 

A similar line of vindication can be taken relative to 
economy in funds, but this we reserve for the following 
chapter. 


OBJECTION VI. 
Missions are too expensively conducted. 


Some urge this as a general defect in Missionary adminis- 
tration. Others confine their objections to what are 
assumed to be the high salaries paid to Missionaries, and 
the manner in which they live. Others affirm that the 
proportion of income spent in home administration by 
many Societies is too great, so that an inadequate amount 
of the whole sums contributed is expended on the actual 
work for which they are given. More of the money of 
professing Christians is withheld from Missions on this 
latter ground than any other; and the objections of those 
in business who have little sympathy with them, and 
assume they have a shrewd way of looking at affairs, run 
principally in this direction, 

Ti is important, therefore, that the administration of 
such funds be so economically conducted, that criticism 
may be defied and objection disarmed. Duty demands 
this as well as policy, for money contributed to such a 
cause, usually by the middle and humbler classes of 
society, in comparatively small sums, from the most dis- 
interested motives, and often with much self-denial, is 
given to God in a deeper sense than to a Society. So, 
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therefore, it should be used; and all who constitute the 
latter need habitually to remember in the daily adminis- 
tration of funds, often large and generally given by the 
devout and benevolent, that they belong to God and to the 
Church of God. 

This, too, 1s important in an age when money is go 
closely associated with almost all Christian enterprises 
and worship, that it be kept in due subordination to 
purely mcral and spiritual principles and purposes. It 
has its place, but it requires a firm and watchful hand to 
keep it there. It is a servant, but it often usurps the 
place of amaster. When spiritual and monetary agencies 
are combined, it is difficult to keep the latter duly sub- 
ordinate to the former, for if they greatly aid religious 
Societies, they also allure them toward doubtful and in- 
ferior aims and methods. ‘This applies more or less to 
all our Christian organizations. But of Missionary Societies 
it can be affirmed— 

1. That generally their affairs are administrated with 
ereat care and conscientiousness. 

It is a prevalent sentiment among directors, secretaries, 
and agents, that funds contributed to so sacred a cause 
should be used most economically, so as to be applied as 
far as possible to the purposes for which they are given. 
Thus it should be, and thus, with rare exceptions, it is. 

2. There has never yet, in the history of modern Missions, 
been an instance of systematic fraud on the part of any repre- 
sentative Society. This is much to say, seeing it can be 
affirmed of no other class of societies and associations. 
We commend it to the consideration of those so familiar 
with defalcations in banking and share and commercial 
companies, that they learn to distrust where distrust is 
an insult. So true, indeed, isthe first sentence in this 
paragraph, that those best acquainted with Mission ad- 
ministration will feel as though the very idea were an 
offence. 

3. Whatever defect, therefore, hen may be in the ad- 
ministration of money is not moral, but intellectual; not 
wrong, but erring only in judgment and method, as all 
human affairs are lable to be, especially when they affect 
vast and varied enterprises, carried out in distant countries 
under very trying circumstances, and throughout many 
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years. Therefore error, defective arrangement, and an 
expenditure over-liberal rather than mean, unless go 
ereat and oft-repeated as to prove incompetence or ex- 
travagance, are no justification for withholding sympathy 
and aid. The object is so important and admirable, the 
policy pursued is so generally marked by care, respect, 
and affection for others, frugality and Christian principle, 
that it can justly claim the sympathy and aid of the 
Christian public; and the maladministration should be 
great indeed which would justify their withdrawal. 

4. Exception is more frequently taken to the Home than 
to the Foreign expenditure of Societies. It should in 
every instance be as low as is consistent with efficiency, 
but where the Society represents a large constituency, and 
carries out its purposes in several foreign lands, it must 
be considerable. If there were more zeal, unselfishness, 
willinghood, prompting to gratuitous service and to 
generous help, without the necessity of deputations and 
other means of stimulating the Missionary spirit, expendi- 
ture would be diminished. But as things are, a Society to 
be efficient—and it is difficult to see how foreign work 
on any extended scale, and with the persistence which is 
essential to success, can be prosecuted without one—must 
have its conveniently placed offices, its one or more secre- 
taries, clerks, deputation expenses, literature, reports. 
This necessitates considerable cost. If it be said that 
much personal service should be rendered gratuitously ; 
that when it has to be paid it should be moderate, because 
it ought in such a cause to be rendered, as missionaries are 
expected to render theirs, not for money or payment, but 
for Christ’s sake; and that all expenses should be con- 
scientiously kept down ;—we can but add that such state- 
ments are most true, and need to be habitually kept in 
mind by the officers and agents of every Society. But let 
it not be assumed that this is not done, at least to a great 
extent. The services of directors and of the great majority 
of district secretaries and collectors are gratuitous. But 
a large amount of service must be paid for, and if on one 
side extravagance is to be avoided, so on the other is the 
penuriousness which induces inefficiency and inconvenience ; 
and if some complain of the former, others complain of 
the latter, or would do so if occasion arose, 
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5. Respecting the incomes of Missionaries much may 
be said ; and this especially and at the outset : Missionaries 
are in no instances that have ever come to our know- 
ledge, extravagantly paid. If there are, or ever have been, 
such cases, they certainly are exceptional. Those who 
receive salaries are not paid for their services as almost all 
in secular employment are. They receive, irrespective of 
ability or superior service, a subsistence allowance—a sum 
estimated to be just sufficient to meet their ordinary wants, 
so that without carefulness, or the necessity of resorting 
to secular employment, they may give their time and 
strength wholly to their vocation. It barely suffices for 
this, even with the exercise of good management and 
frugality. It is rarely that they are able to save any 
money. They can seldom even insure their lives, make 
any provision for their families, or for old age. They 
receive less than any trained Europeans or Americans in 
the employ of governments, companies, or mercantile 
firms, in the countries where the two classes are found. 
Whilst traders, merchants, and government officers return 
home daily, having “‘ accumulated a fortune”’ or sure of a 
pension which is equivalent to one, it is a rare occurrence 
to find a Missionary who, even after 20 or 80 years’ service, 
has saved any sum worth naming. Asa rule, they are under, 
not overpaid, ‘This is said, not in complaint, but justifica- 
tion. It is best so. Nevertheless, the circumstances of 
Missionaries are easily misunderstood. Those connected 
with all the British and American Societies, representing 
well-established denominations, are not left to the same 
pecuniary straitness as many curates and ministers at 
home. If they were, great as is the outcry at what is 
assumed to be the extravagance of Societies, it would be 
yet greater at their meanness, and with much more reason. 
Missionaries are, as a general rule, neither overpaid or 
underpaid to any marked degree; but they make the best 
of their position, and therefore superficial and unfriendly 
observers assume that their remuneration is higher than it 
really is. They certainly do extract out of their limited 
resources a larger amount of comfort, have less of debt 
and worry, and wear an aspect of more respectability, than 
any other class in the same circumstances, possessed of 
anything like the same resources. The explanation is not 
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far to seek. They spend much less on drink. They make 
the best of what they have. Their knowledge of the 
people and the countries in which they live enables them to 
avoid much expense and to lay out their money to the best 
advantage. ‘They usually have the respect and confidence 
of the natives around them, and they have the blessing of 
God providentially—a real, practical, beneficent influence 
which the world ignores—but which is a living, active 
power in the affairs of those who greatly trust in God. 
‘‘ The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and He addeth 
no sorrow therewith.” 

But, it is said, ‘‘in India they usually keep a carriage 
and hire men to fan them.” But the exceptions to these 
customs, which no one familiar with India would pronounce 
to be extravagant and unnecessary, are numerous. But it 
may be answered, Yes, and so does every European who 
has a situation, however humble it is, if he has a family— 
be he an office clerk, an engine-driver, or a police agent. 
The Missionary’s is usually of the humblest description. 
It does not cost one-fifth of the usual expense of a 
carriage in England; it is necessary to health, efficiency, 
and work. The expression, indeed, conveys totally distinct 
conceptions of life in England and India. If the Mis- 
sionary employs a ‘‘punkah wallah’—which is not always 
—it costs him no more to keep cool than a fire in England 
does to keep any one warm ; and it would be as irrational 
and as unfeeling—were it not done in ignorance—to com- 
plain of a minister in England having a fire in his sitting- 
room in winter, as it is to find fault with a Missionary in 
India employing a punkah-bearer, for probably half a crown 
a week, for six of the hottest months in the year. It would 
certainly enlarge the experience and improve the criticisms 
of those who now visit India during the four months of 
the cold weather, and return as great authorities on all 
Indian questions, if they would endure the inconvenience 
or run the risk of a residence there during the intensely 
hot, rainy and vaporous months of the year. Their 
opinions would be greatly altered, and they would be of 
much more value. 

6. Celibate and ascetic forms of Missionary life have 
recently come into favour, and are advocated on the as- 
sumption of their being not only economical but efficient. 
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It is said, ‘‘ Many Missionaries under the auspices of Bishop 
Taylor, or on even more independent lines, now attempt 
self-supporting Missions on the Congo and elsewhere. In 
East Africa and India there are celibate brotherhoods. 
Men and women go to China, either supporting themselves 
or without a fixed income, accepting what their friends at 
home may be able to send. Others, even without such a 
guarantee, depend on the providence of God. And now 
many members of the Salvation Army go to India, receiv- 
ing from ‘headquarters’ some £5 annually, ‘living as 
the natives do’ in diet and dress, accepting from them 
such aid as they give to suniassis and faquirs.” One or 
other of these methods finds so much favour with some 
sections of Christian society, that they not only praise them 
too highly and hastily, but condemn contemptuously and 
uncharitably the methods of others.* ‘ These are the true 
Christian methods,” it is strongly implied if not said, ‘‘ these 
the only heroic Missionaries. These are the ideals to 
which all Missionaries ought to conform, and all Societies 
send out—if indeed there ought to be such institutions as 
Societies.” 

In reply much may be said. 

a. The self-denial and heroism of many who adopt the 
methods alluded to are undoubted, and we glorify God in 
them. They are worthy of such commendation as it ig 
lawful for one Christian to give to another, and they do 
much to vindicate the Church of Christ from the charges of 
degeneracy and worldliness so freely urged against her by 
friends as well as foes. 


* Here is a statement from an officer of the Army of the state of 
the jubilee fifty who left England for India, after twelve months’ 
experience :— 
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RROMINMEN HOE DISTAL BA dro. eae oabts Ox iid seee Gos avPeadensnaadearde 3 
Completelyeian ds Aedes, rer cts nce Saves ncsh au sts 1 Asngeeabadense 6 
In decided ill-health ........0603; et SAR Oe AER OE aE A 10 
LIAR ESV C SOV CCE M eee Bei on circecstoatanaiersin thc Coston Vvsiediors ones Sateen 30 
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And this, though great medical care is used before any one is passed 
for service in India. 
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b. Such Missionaries abroad, after due experience, are 
usually quite ready to recognize the high and estimable 
qualities and the good services done by those who pursue 
methods different to their own ; and intercourse and obser- 
vation lead far more frequently to modification and change 
from the new to the old than the reverse. But why can- 
not their friends at home pursue their own methods 
without contemptuous deprecation of the methods of 
others? We object, on the high ground taught by our 
Lord and His apostles, to the hasty and uncharitable 
judgments passed on Missionary methods carefully matured, 
as the outcome of experience of proved efficiency, honour- 
able and satisfactory to all concerned, by the advocates of 
methods only yet on their trial, which offer no proof of 
superiority, save that of cheapness, and even that not 
yet assured on any adequate evidence. Why cannot 
Christians have their own beliefs, convictions, methods of 
doing good, without uncharitably reflecting on the beliefs, 
convictions, and ways of others? More is said on this 
question elsewhere, but here, on the subject of expense, it 
is necessary to affirm— 

c. That the cheapest agency is not necessarily the most 
economical or efficient. 

The Indian Government has learnt to take great care of 
its soldiers, because it was found by long experience that, 
apart from mere humane considerations, it is economical 
to care well for them, protect them from the dangers of the 
climate and their own ignorance and folly, and to secure for 
them even splendid cantonments. So,inmost Mission fields, 
Missionaries and Societies have learned, by the death and 
physical failure of literally thousands of men and women, 
that in no tropical country can Huropeans ‘“ rough it” 
with impunity, and that since they are not natives it is 
unsate and unnecessary to ‘ live as natives do.’’ A volume 
might be written on the disasters which have occurred in 
countries diverse as Sierra. Leone, the Congo Basin, Kast 
and Central Africa, Madagascar, and various parts of 
India, the Indian Archipelago, New Guinea and South 
America, simply through ignorance or inattention to the 
inexorable conditions of climate which it is perilous for 
any white man to despise. It is unsafe and rash for such 
to go, and ungenerous if not criminal for others to send 
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Missionaries to, uncongenial tropical climates, without 
taking adequate precautions that they may retain health 
and vigour, so as to do that for which only they are sent. 

Now it is a fact, proved over and over again, inside the 
Mission sphere and outside, that European health and life 
are precarious unless due attention be paid to diet, cloth- 
ing, shelter, exposure to the sun, moisture, malaria. 
Individual instances of failure on the part of good earnest 
men who have attempted to do good by living and acting 
on native lines, have been by no means infrequent; for 
the Salvation Army are by no means so original as their 
friends suppose—differing mainly in this, that they are 
ignorant of what others have attempted ; and if, save in a 
few unique instances, they can live as natives do, they will 
accomplish that in which many have failed. 

d. There is an aspect of this question affecting rich and 
respectable Christians at home, who praise the heroism of 
those who go to China without salary, and to India on a 
salary of £5 a year, which should not be passed by. 

The duty of self-sacrifice, and indeed of obedience to 
every command of Christ, is binding on every one of His 
disciples; on the layman as on the minister and Mission- 
ary. And the duty of caring for the heathen and attempt- 
ing their conversion is a common Christian duty. All 
cannot go, but all are equally bound to sympathize and 
assist to the measure of their resources. If some—to use 
the famous illustration of Fuller to Carey—descend into 
the pit, others should hold the rope by which they descend. 
If any engage in Missionary service solely on their own 
responsibility, without asking the aid of others, they must 
accept the results of their isolation. But to be parti- 
cipants in any organization to send Europeans to India to 
work for Christ, in a climate so enervating, so prejudicial 
to Western life and health, and among a people so little 
given to hospitality to strangers—or indeed to any tropical 
country—on an allowance of any sum such as £10 or £5 
a year; or to allow them thus to go and attempt to 
live, and laud them for their Christian heroism and 
self-denial; and to throw stones, reproach, and contempt 
at Societies and Missionaries who pursue a different 
and, as they believe, wiser and certainly more generous 
and kindly policy ;—whilst such people themselves live in 
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affluence or even comfort—exhibits wonderful obtuseness 
to all just conceptions of the example of Christ and 
our duty to His servants. Such Missionaries are 
praised for the example they set. But there are hundreds 
of other Missionaries who would do as much or more if 
thereby they could do more efficient work. And the latter 
should be their primary consideration and of those whose 
messengers they are. Hxample!—it relates surely to others 
as well as Missionaries. They ought to be prepared to 
endure any amount of privation, and even to die for 
Christ’s sake—but no other Christian men should allow 
them to do either if they can prevent it. Ifthe Lord and 
Master of all were now standing in our midst, and saw 
and heard so many comfortable Christians allowing their 
brethren to do the hardest and most difficult of all service, 
depending on Providence or £5 a year, and their com- 
mendation seasoned plentifully with exhortation to others 
to go !—would He not condemn them in language stern 
and uncompromising as that with which He overwhelmed 
the Sadducees and Pharisees ? 

The various forms in which the incomes of Societies are 
used, will, if considered, check much misapprehension. 
Some critics speak as if the greater part of the resources 
of each Society were spent at home; and others, as if the 
salaries of Missionaries absorbed all the income. Given the 
income of a Society: so much’per cent. is absorbed in home 
expenses; divide the remainder by the number of European 
Missionaries abroad, and there you have the expenditure of 
Missionary Societies! Such is the facile and superficial 
manner in which the great Missionary problem is worked 
out by the critics, whose arithmetic is far too readily 
accepted by those who should know better. But what then 
becomes of the immense machinery, and most varied and 
admirable agencies, each of the great Societies so favoured 
with advice has created, and which alone proves what 
splendid results they have already won? ‘The passage out 
and home of Missionaries must be paid. Preaching places, 
and schools, must be built, though usually they are of the 
cheapest construction. Preaching journeys have to be 
undertaken. Schoolmasters and native preachers have to be 
paid, in the instances under review; for these Societies are 
rich above all other agencies in creating a large and promis- 
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ing native ministry—there are hundreds and even thousands 
of them. The agents have to be trained, and ought to be, 
and more or less must be supported. Printing presses 
may have to be set up, or, if not, some expense be incurred 
in printing. Will the reader try to realize what an amount 
of varied and necessary expenditure all this demands ? No 
doubt, both at home and abroad, some expenditure grows 
as it should not, and when this is so it should be unhesi- 
tatingly reduced; but, as a whole, it is surprising how much 
is done for the money expended.* And several at least of . 
the Societies recently so severely criticised, actually spend 
a larger percentage of their incomes on purely native 
evangelistic agency than Societies held up to them as 
examples of method and economy, and have created far 
more of such promising, efficient and economical agency 
than those they are urged to imitate. The number and 
efficiency, for instance, of Protestant native ordained minis- 
ters and evangelists far exceed those of poe Catholic 
Missions. 


* Here is one satisfactory method of explaining what becomes of 
the money. Out of every sovereign given to the Church Missionary 
Society in 1887-8 there was spent : — 
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Not only is there a very large amount of native agency,. 
unpaid as well as paid, but, steadily, Native Christian 
funds are growing to make it self-supporting. 

The various Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Methodist, and 
Congregational Societies, both in Europe and America, are 
all advancing on the lines of self-support. Many congre- 
gations connected with them are now independent and 
contributory. Many more are advancing in this direction. 
This is true also of printing and educational work. <A few 
instances, illustrative of a great mass of facts, will prove 
this. 

The income of the London Missionary Society for 1887-8 
was £124,860. Of this amount, £19,403 was raised at 
the Mission stations. 

At the Society Islands there were but two Missionaries, 
though there are 2,236 church members, and 229 native 
preachers, and the people contributed to the Missionary 
funds £764. 

The Christian population on the little island of Niue, 
amounting to 3,587, contributed £571. 

The Samoan islanders contributed no less than £2,066. 

And yet we are informed that native Christians are 
bribed to become Christians, and are supported out of 
Mission funds ! 

Even education in the much-depreciated colleges and 
schools of India is less and less a charge to the home 
Societies. The writer had the honour for some time of 
conducting, with Dr. Mullens, the fine educational Calcutta 
Institute when the students paid no fees; and then, with 
his colleagues, of introducing charges, which last year 
yielded more than Rs. 10,000 and a Government grant of 
Rs. 8,000. Thus the great work of destroying superstition, 
and leavening hundreds of intelligent minds, belonging to 
the higher castes and classes of Hindu society, with Christian 
sentiments and principles, is mainly done with money con- 
tributed by themselves. And this, too, proves how much 
the old dislike and suspicion toward Missionaries and 
Christianity has passed away. 

All this, we assume, is adequate proof that Missions are 
not extravagantly conducted. And this we venture to 
assert—they pay better than town missions, home missions, 
or mission halls; that is, the good they do is more imme- 
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diate and direct, and they grow more rapidly toward self- 
support. 


OBJECTION VII. 


Mission converts are usually poor, illiterate, and morally 
unsatisfactory. 


Canon Taytor cites, from various sources, such statements 
as the following: ‘‘ Where large numbers of nominal Chris- 
tians exist, their religion is discredited by numbering among 
its adherents all the drunkards, liars, rogues. and unclean 
livers of the colony.’ “In the eldest of our West African 
possessions, all the unrepentant Maedalens of the chief city 
are professing Christians.” Mr. Johnstone, the African 
traveller, says: ‘‘ With a few very rare exceptions, these 
native African pastors, teachers, and catechists whom I have 
met have been all more or less bad men.” A Church Mis- 
sionary in Bengal reports of his own sphere: ‘“‘ Neither reader 
or schoolmaster have much influence with the people. Drink- 
ing, fighting, and quarrelling are of frequent occurrence.”’ 
Of another village he reports: ‘ I cannot put my hand on 
one man and say he is truly converted.” Of a third village 
he writes: ‘‘'The people here are openly bad.” 

Canon Taylor, on the authority of some observers, traces 
this defectiveness to two causes: ‘*The association in the 
minds of the natives with the drunkenness, the profligacy, 
and the gigantic social evil conspicuous among Christian 
nations; and the internal animosities of Christian sects, 
and the rivalry of the Societies who tout for converts.” 
The former witness is, alas, too true; but it tells in no 
respect against Missionaries or their methods that their 
countrymen lead unchristian lives, give Missionaries no 
help or encouragement, set converts an ill example, and 
then, when they follow it, turn round on the Missionary 
and say, ‘‘ These are your converts!” Unfavourable re- 
ports of converts are, no doubt, very common. Traders, 
merchants, and adventurers in Africa and Polynesia, and 
military officers and civilians in India, have usually no 
deep and accurate knowledge of the people among whom 
they live, but usually the only thing they know, or assume 
they know, of the native converts is that they are ‘a bad, 
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disreputable set.” There is some truth in such general 
statements, but they are not the whole truth, nor half the 
truth. They know these, and they know no other, because 
they have never sought to know them. There are numbers of 
civilians, military officers, and merchants who have lived 
for years in India without once visiting a Mission station, 
inquiring for themselves, or caring to inquire from a Mis- 
sionary, or a respectable native Christian, as to the work 
daily carried on and its results; and too many of them are 
regarded as authorities when they come home and aver 
that ‘‘ they have never in all their experience seen a true 
native convert.” It is very likely so—and why? It is 
related of a retired colonel that at a dinner-table, after 
boasting of his hunting exploits in having seen and shot 
thirty tigers or more, he declared, in the course of conver- 
sation, that he had never seen a native Christian ; when a 
retired Missionary replied that he, too, had spent twenty- 
five years in India, but had never seen a single tiger, though 
he had seen some scores of converts. They both saw what 
they looked for. 

1. That the unchristian lives of Kuropeans in heathen 
lands are a hindrance to Missionary progress, a dishonour 
even to the English name, and tend to lower the ideal of 
Christian living, is a mournful fact. But neither Mis- 
sionary Societies or Missionaries are in the least respect 
responsible for it. They suffer from it, since it contradicts 
their teaching, repels those who desire a higher moral hfe, 
and tempts weak converts to practise the vices and failings 
of those they are in the habit of thinking superior to them- 
selves. Instances are but too abundant in many lands, 
where the EKuropean merchant and trader has used his 
influence to prejudice natives against receiving the Mis- 
sionary and his message, and, when it was received, tempt- 
ing the converts to discredit its profession. It is notorious 
that in India, the coast of Africa, and elsewhere, the only 
really disreputable groups of native Christians are where 
companies of Europeans who are not Missionaries, or in 
sympathy with Missionaries, are settled. They are not 
usually the causes of defection, but they do next to nothing 
to prevent it, unless abuse and the calling of hard names 
be so considered. They give inconsistency a colourable 
pretence by their own neglect of religion, and then cast 
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discredit indiscriminately on all converts, as if they were of 
the type of those who gravitate toward themselves! The 
truth is, the moral and social atmosphere of most Mission 
stations is so much raised, that really disreputable, fallen, 
nominal Christians do not feel at home there, and go 
where they are less known, and where they can sin more 
without restraint and reproach ; that is, to the Huropean 
settlements and stations. 

2. Sectarianism is a hindrance and a reproach to Chris- 
tianity alike at home and abroad; but the following sen- 
tence from Canon Taylor’s paper is essentially incorrect 
and misleading: ‘“‘ Bishop Steere thought that the two 
greatest hindrances to success were the squabbles of Mis- 
sionaries among themselves and the rivalry of Societies— 
there are 224 of them who tout for converts.” 

Many of us who have definite ideas of Christian truth 
and doctrine, condemn and even abhor with all the strength 
we have, the sectarian meanness and jealousy of our age, 
as unnecessary, pernicious, and even unchristian, and are 
waiting and watching for deliverance from it. | 

But persons lke Bishop Steere and Canon Taylor 
should look first at home. Whatever divisions and rival- 
ries there are abroad have their root and origin in home 
Christian life. 

But they are greatly modified and reduced in the foreign 
- field. The exclusiveness and bigotry so common here are 
infrequent there. Missionaries meet, confer, and co- 
operate on mutual grounds. They respect one another’s 
spheres, and seldom receive converts from another mis- 
sion, or even scholars from another school, without 
adequate reasons. The only Missionaries who syste- 
matically ignore the work and presence of others, belong 
to that small group of Missions representing the sacra- 
mentarian party of the Church, of which Bishop Steere 
and Canon Taylor are dignitaries. 

It is a feature of sacerdotalism, alike in its Popish and 
Protestant forms, to exaggerate the divisions of sects, as 
it is of the assailants of Missions to charge others with 
inaccuracy or looseness of speech, and themselves to be 
illustrations of what they condemn. “ The rivalry of 
the Societies,’ exclaims Canon Taylor—‘ there are two 
hundred and twenty-four of them who tout for converts.” 
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This number can only be reached by counting as separate 
Societies many that have no corporate independent exis- 
tence, and are no more than convenient, harmonious 
coadjutors or auxiliaries of parent Societies; as for in- 
stance, all the larger Societies have now their Ladies’ 
Associations, but these are anything but ‘“ rival Societies.” 
Besides, many small Societies concentrate their energies 
on one country or even province, and are rivals to no 
others. But almost all the very flagrant instances of 
interference with the work of others, in violation of cour- 
tesy, Christian charity, and moral right, have been on the 
part of the sacramentarian Missionaries. Others refrain 
from spheres already occupied. It is questionable if a 
city or province, even in all Asia or Africa, can be named 
in which there are representatives of ten different de- 
nominations. Even on the widest computation there are 
less than 50 Societies at work among the 258 million people 
of India, several of them belonging to the same denomina- 
tion but of different nationalities, or of the same Church, 
but having distinct spheres for general work and women’s. 
In all China, again, only 39 societies are represented, and 
they, too, belong to less than 25 distinct denominations. 
There is therefore much more contemptuousness than 
truthfulness in Canon Taylor’s statement. 

3. The number of converts, as well as their social status 
and mental power, are questions of interest and impor- 
tance for which the Missionaries cannot properly be held 
responsible. The great majority of Missionaries are 
strongly evangelical in their principles, and therefore they 
instruct and ‘‘ persuade men,” but are convinced that only 
the Spirit of God by an inward change of nature can 
make any one a real Christian. That they cannot give. 
Neither can they select the individuals or classes to which 
that Divine power will reach—John iil. 6-8; vi. 63; 
1 Cor. -i. 11-81; ii. 5-9. If, then, it be alleged that 
the adherents of Missions are comparatively few, are poor, 
of lowly origin and moderate mental endowments, various 
conclusive replies can be given in addition to what has 
just been stated. Such have usually been the first ad- 
herents of the Gospel in every land and age, from the time 
of Christ and Paul to our own. 

It is a splendid function of Christianity of which Mis- 
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sionaries, nor indeed’ any Christians, need be ashamed, 
that it appeals most powerfully to, and is welcomed most 
readily by, the poor and lowly (1 Cor. i. 26). 

It is surprising to find any professing Christian, whether 
a dignitary of the Church of England or a Nonconformist, 
urging this fact in depreciation of Missionary results. If 
it were true, it would be no reproach, though it would be 
historically accurate if applied to the true Church of 
Christ, from the days of Christ and Paul to our own. But 
converts are not now invariably from the lowest classes. 
Chiefs in the South Seas and nobles in Madagascar ; 
tradesmen and scholars in Japan and China; high caste 
and well educated young men in India, have received the 
Gospel in considerable numbers. 

4, It is not true that Missionaries to any appreciable 
extent use unworthy inducements to gain converts, or 
that the latter are usually impelled by wrong motives. 

Missionaries in India, and doubtless elsewhere, could 
multiply their adherents tenfold if they could descend to 
mean methods. There is probably no Missionary of half 
a dozen years’ experience who has not declined the ad- 
vances of several whose motives, though not perhaps bad, 
were defective or doubtful, such at all events as he would 
not entertain. They neither buy or bribe or tempt in any 
sense, They usually keep catechumens waiting for days, 
and months even, before they are baptized ; endeavouring 
to ascertain their motives, instructing them carefully in 
the truths and duties of religion, and expecting from them, 
at least, so much purity and sincerity of motive as to 
separate effectively not only from the practices but the 
vices of heathenism. 

5. Will it be thought a fatal admission to confess that 
Missionaries are often deceived and disappointed because 
their converts are so few, and so large a proportion of 
those they have are weak, dependent, and morally de- 
fective? But the evangelical ministers in Great Britain 
and America are few who would not make the same admis- 
sion. But really bad and disreputable converts are rare. 
The majority are weak, but sincere; their weaknesses not 
reaching immorality, being negative rather than positive, 
having the characteristics of lack of the sense of sin, of 
spirituality, of faith in the New Testament acceptation, 
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and of a residuum of the moral and social defects in thought 
and feeling which belongs everywhere to heathenism. But 
even these give evidence of true disinterested fidelity to 
the faith they have chosen, not seldom with great self- 
denial and through much tribulation; for it is a curious 
feature of many converts in different lands, that they will 
deliberately face the hatred of their friends and the loss 
of all things when embracing Christianity, or at any time 
calmly meet death in such dreadful forms as did the 
Malagasy and Uganda martyrs, and yet habitually be 
evasive, mean, and defective in some features of minor 
morality. 

But a considerable number in every country rise toward 
the New Testament standard of thought, feeling, and life. 
This is undoubted. They are devout, strong to resist 
temptation, free from ordinary defects, responsive to the 
ideal of gaintliness, consistent in their discipleship to 
Christ; and those who know them best, love and admire 
them most, and see in them, habitually, clear evidence of 
natures renewed by the Spirit of God and elevated by true 
discipleship to the Saviour of mankind. A long list of 
such from all the centres of Missionary activity could 
easily be given. 

6. But it is important to fix some definite, rational 
standard by which converts from heathenism are to be 
judged. Think not only of what converts should be and 
are, but of what they were, whence they came: for Rom. 
i, 18-82 and Gal. 11. 19-21 are as generally descriptive of 
heathen society now as in the days of Paul. 

Think of what must still cleave to the flesh and 
memories of such, and of the moral atmosphere in which 
they live. Think of what human nature generally is; 
think of what society is even in a country so well favoured 
as our own for several generations. Think even of the 
defectiveness of Christian churches and societies composed 
of avowedly Christian persons. 

If all this is fairly considered, we shall form a juster 
and a higher estimate of uative Christian societies. 

Summarized, their position may thus be defined :— 

Missionaries are no more responsible for the bad and 
loose livers found in African settlements and Indian 
military stations, than clergymen and town -missionaries 
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are for the wickedness of the upper classes and the vices of 
the lower in England. As the Christian communities 
increase in any heathen land, they may be expected to 
have in them those who resemble the nominal Christians 
of our own country, who are not in accord with the require- 
ments of New Testament Christianity and the aims of 
Missions. 

The recognized Christian communities in heathen lands 
are more religious than the general population of so-called 
Christian countries, and more free from vice. ‘They 
approximate to the moral, spiritual, and social state of the 
Christians in the churches in Galatia, Corinth, Colosse, 
and Asia in apostolic times. 

A good proportion of them will compare favourably with 
the religious people of this or any Christian land. 


OBJECTION VIII. 
Missions are a fatlure, 


Onty one objection is more common. This one is usually 
uttered with a glib eagerness which suggests, that the 
supposed failure is no disappointment to the objector. 
And usually it is made, not only by those who are un- 
friendly to Missions, but ignorant of all that concerns 
them. 

They are no failure. They are an undoubted success. 
To vindicate them from this charge, and to prove that they 
are accomplishing the purpose for which they are formed, 
it is important to consider, though too briefly, some facts 
and principles relative to them, or to affairs somewhat 
analogous.* 

Think how difficult it is to eradicate evil and to establish 
goodness anywhere, and in any form. How many most 
zealous and able workers fail in elevating themselves, a 
family, a district, a church, a parish, toward their own 
ideal ! 

With what difficulty, and through what inert and active 


* See ‘‘ Protestant Missions in Pagan Lands,” chap. xi., by Rev. 
EK. Storrow. Published by Snow and Co., London. 
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opposition, any great evil or abuse is overthrown in a 
State, or even in a Christian denomination ! 

How slowly England has risen in a thousand years 
toward liberty, virtue, and good government, and yet how 
much remains to be done! 

The Church of Christ is the divinest and most efficacious 
power making for goodness and righteousness the world 
has ever seen; nevertheless how imperfect are most of its 
adherents, how defective its organizations, through what 
reverses it has passed, and how comparatively slow and 
restricted has been its advance ! 

Think of the inveteracy of superstition. Sad and 
shameful evils and crimes have prevailed more or less over 
all Africa and Asia for more than 2,000 years—idolatry, 
slavery, polygamy, infanticide, female degradation, not to 
mention universal moral laxity; and not one organization 
based on moral or humanitarian principles has been 
formed to set society free from one of them! 

It is obviously most difficult to eradicate evil, to 
establish any form of goodness, and to raise any race 
toward a pure and noble ideal, and therefore it is that 
throughout the entire heathen world there has been, for 
more than a thousand years, so little progress in morals, 
religion, and civilization. Efforts indeed there have been, 
but usually of a feeble ill-sustained quality, ending in most 
inadequate results, if not entire failure; and we ask those 
who pronounce Missions to be a failure, because in the 
course of a quarter, a half, or a whole century they have 
not revolutionized races, nations, and even empires, if 
they can point to any results bearing on the eradication 
of evil, the elevation of our race, or the diffusion of pure, 
true conceptions of religion, produced either by Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Mahomedanism, or any non-Christian religion 
during the past thousand years, comparable to those pro- 
duced by Christianity among the same races in one hun- 
dred years. Failure !—if it is a failure, what are they ? 

But Missions are no failure. They present a grand record 
of success and triumph. Of course their results greatly 
vary. In some instances their progress has been slow, 
struggling, and less than was hoped for; but there has 
not been failure. Mission work is judged by standards 
utterly unhistorical and unphilosophical, such as wise men 
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apply to no spiritual and moral problems, and therefore, 
because it has not produced in two generations results 
which analogous methods have but slowly evolved in five 
hundred or a thousand years, it is flippantly pronounced to 
be a failnre! The term is less applicable to them than 
to home missions, the temperance movement, the church 
and evangelistic efforts of any of our Nonconformist 
bodies, or to the Episcopal Church. If the word is used 
in any sense of Missions, it is only as it can be applied to 
many aspects of society. And thusit is applied. Our age 
is disposed, for various reasons, to take a very depressing 
view of society. Men are hopeful of physical progress, 
but doubtful or disheartened relative to the moral and 
spiritual outlook. Despondency, or depression, pre- 
vails throughout most churches and denominations, and 
the organizations they have formed to spread light and 
truth, and save society from wretchedness and decay. 

The principal causes of this sadness lie not in failure, 
but in a more correct and extended conception of the 
stupendous work needing to be accomplished for humanity ; 
a solemn conviction that the Church of God must and 
ought to attempt to save society ; a growing knowledge of 
the intricacy and difficulty of the task, and some im- 
patience that it is being so slowly accomplished; for we 
have become so conscious of power to triumph over all 
kinds of physical difficulties, that we become dissatisfied 
when we do not, with somewhat the same facility, over- 
come moral and spiritual obstacles. From this tendency 
to form a morbid judgment of all Christian effort, Missions 
suffer the most, and they should suffer the least; for 
whilst their sphere is the most extended and difficult, 
they have done most in accomplishment of their task. 

For what is their end and aim ? 

It is to convert more than two-thirds of the human race. 
Think what that means. To say that the non-Christian 
population of the earth numbers more than one thousand 
millions, is to utter a truth so stupendous that it fails to be 
understood. One or two facts may make it more compre- 
hensible. In the Chinese Empire and its dependencies, 
there are almost as many people as in the whole of 
Christendom. In our Indian Empire there are more non- 
Christian people than there are Protestants and Catholics 
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in the whole of Europe. And the conversion of these, as 
well as of all other pagans, is hard almost beyond de- 
scription. Think what it signifies to change savage, false, 
greedy Africans into true Christians. Yet more difficult 
is it to touch the people bound by the great superstitions 
of the Kast. For the most part, Christianity there has to 
contend with arrested civilizations which, after a thousand 
years of immobility, it is most difficult to set in motion— 
with people who have lost all consciousness of independent 
thought and action; who all through life can hold cer- 
tain beliefs, and habitually act in opposition to them; 
who do not even understand the commonest lessons. 
taught by Christianity relative to honour, truth, fidelity 
to conscience, and disinterested love to God and man; 
who are bound by the past, by custom, by the fear of 
man, by dread of the future, and by the desires of the 
flesh, as never captive physically was by stone walls and 
heavy fetters. And Missions are flippantly assumed to be 
a failure because they have not destroyed, or at least. 
modified, all this, as by an enchanter’s wand! ‘‘ Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?” 
Then may they also do good that are accustomed to do 
evil! <‘‘ Hath a nation changed their gods ?” 

If the Missionary enterprise had been undertaken by 
the Church of God generally, instead of by a fraction of 
its members, and with adequate liberality, zeal, and de- 
votion, we should have been justified in looking for great 
results ; but nothing has ever been done by any church, 
save the very small and poor Moravian brotherhood, 
worthy of the Mission cause, or in the least adequate to 
cope with the stupendous work to be accomplished. Most 
Christians have done nothing to make Missions a success, 
and then not a few of them do not feel much sorrow or 
disappointment when they declare ‘‘ Missions are a failure.” 
Well, what have they done to make them a success ? 
Usually nothing whatever. Nor whilst they call our methods 
a failure, do they show any disposition to save the vast. 
heathen world from its sins and sorrows by methods of their 
own. Their only contribution toward the salvation of many 
empires, nations, and tribes, confessedly low down in the 
scale of humanity, is depreciatory criticism of Missions and 
Missionaries or feeble jokes at their expense. 
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It isnot one hundred years since, properly, they hada be- 
ginning. And they had, in the strictest sense, to begin at the 
beginning: to learn languages; to translate the Scriptures; 
prepare school-books; establish schools; make converts, 
and out of converts, churches, evangelists, and ministers. 
There are now about 5,000 Missionaries and 80,000 
native evangelists, but both have very slowly grown to 
their present strength; and the former gives but one to 
each 206,000 of those they have to convert, and the latter 
one to each 34,500. 

Then much is said relative to the vast sums spent. 
When compared with the private incomes of almost every 
one who subscribes to Missions of course they are large ; 
but when compared with the sums spent for purposes 
even pernicious, or half as worthy, they are small indeed. 
- They are, if examined, mere fractions of the annual in- 
comes of even their best friends and supporters. The 
entire annual income of all the Protestant Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain, on the Continent andin America, 
is less than the annual income of ten American millionaires. 
The whole sum subscribed and expended on foreign Mis- 
sions from the beginning of this century, all over the 
world, is not equal to the amount spent in Great Britain 
last year in drink ; and far less than the governments of 
Europe spend annually on their armies and navies—their 
men-killing machines. We must do far more to convert 
the heathen before we are justified in complaining that 
they are not converted. 

But the complaint is not justifiable. Considering the 
greatness of the enterprise, its complex difficulties, and the 
comparatively short time and restricted resowrces with which 
it has been carried on, it cannot be proved that Missions are a 
failure. 

This is our general contention, but it cannot be affirmed 
of Missions in every country or every station. Very few 
Missions to Mahomedans show results that are not dis- 
appointing. So throughout India and China are districts 
where the Missionaries have almost ‘laboured in vain, 
and spent their strength for nought.” This much must 
be admitted; equally too must it be admitted that some 
methods of action do not yield satisfactory results, though 
they might do so. But after every deduction the results 
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are great and encouraging. Here are some of them, 
accomplished since the century began. 

Christian truths are widely made known throughout 
Japan, China, Siam, Burmah, India; East, West, and 
South Africa ; the Mahomedan States of North Africa, and 
Western Asia; and the islands connected with America, 
Asia, and Africa. That is a brief statement; will the 
reader please try to understand its full significance ? 
Through these empires and countries, in more than 4,000 
places, Missionaries and native evangelists have made 
converts, formed churches, and are spreading Christian 
knowledge. 

The Bible ninety years ago was translated into no more 
than thirty-six languages, spokea by less than one-fifth of 
our race. Now it is found in more than two hundred and 
sixty languages, most of which are widely spoken. 

The Christian conception of God, of the soul, of a future 
life, and of moral duty and obligation, are now widely 
understood, and received far more extensively than ever 
before. : 

Great evils, after existing for centuries, and in many 
cases bringing unhappiness and demoralization to millions 
and even tens of millions, have been denounced and are 
declining. Suttee in India has entirely ceased. Human 
sacrifices and self-sacrifice, have in several countries almost 
ceased. Infanticide and cannibalism are less common. 
The status of woman is being improved and elevated. 

There is a mighty quickening of thought and expecta- 
tion all through the empires and states of the Hast. It 
has its origin in Christianity; it threatens the super- 
stitions of all Asia and Africa; and its drift is understood, 
by all thoughtful minds in those countries, to be toward 
Christianity. 

We see that now in many instances—which previous to 
this century was hardly perceptible, in the true sense of 
evangelistic effort during the previous 600 years—nations 
and races are as really moving from heathenism toward 
Christianity, as the days of March and April move toward 
the summer. So with Greenland, the Indian portion of 
North America, the West Indies, South Africa, East and 
West Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia, New Zealand, and 
Japan. It is freely conceded that intercourse with Christian 
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nations, commerce, and other causes are operative in these 
great social and religious revolutions; but we claim that 
Missionism has been the most powerful factor of all. 

These leavening, civilizing, preparatory results are of 
far ereater value, and much more extended in their range, 
than is usually supposed. But direct results are not 
lacking. 

The grand fact that now, connected with Protestant 
Missions, there are almost three million converts, is proof, 
not of failure, but success. And the more this fact is in- 
vestigated, the more satisfactory will it appear. They are 
found in many countries, among various races, and in all 
classes of society, thus proving the adaptability of Chris- 
tianity to all mankind—a significant fact, since all other 
religions are limited to zones and races. 

The character and quality of converts has been described, 
but here it is incumbent to point out that— 

They are multiplying at an accelerated ratio, as no race 
or religionists are in the midst of whom they are found ; 

That more and more they are drawn from the superior 
and more influential classes of society ; 

That they are advancing in knowledge, and moral and 
social and intellectual weight and influence, far more 
rapidly than others of their race and country; and 
finally— 

That not in a few places they have ceased to be despised 
and insignificant dozens and scores, and have become 
communities of thousands and even tens of thousands ; 
themselves civilized as well as Christian, and powerfully 
constraining the masses around them in the same direc- 
tions. Thus there are 60,000 in the small Indian state of 
Travancore ; 80,000 in Tinnevelly ; 50,000 around Ongole 
among the Telugus; 76,000 in Burmah. ‘Tens of thou- 
sands in South Africa; some 20,000 in Basutoland; three 
quarters of a million in Polynesia; and more than half a 
million in Madagascar. 

Three instances only of the extent and thoroughness of 
the work will now be given. 

Take Polynesia. When the first company of thirty 
missionaries, of whom four only were ministers, was sent 
there in 1797 by the London Missionary Society, there 
was no Christian there or any one who could read or 
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write. Idolatry, gross, terrorizing and immoral, was 
universal. Cannibalism, human sacrifices, infanticide, 
were common, and vice was almost unrestrained. Now 
more than two hundred islands are so Christianized that 
no manifestations of heathenism are visible. The atro- 
cities named have ceased. The forms of religion are more 
respected than in England. Its spirit and principles are 
powerfully at work, and of course civilization is advancing. 
The same processes are operative in more than two hun- 
dred other islands, where the Cross year by year is ever 
victorious. If all this is examined in detail in the Samoan, 
Sandwich, Society, Fyi, Tongan, and other groups of 
islands, it will be seen to be a genuine and splendid work. 

So has been the attempt to Christianize Madagascar. 
There were not twenty Missionaries there from the com- 
mencement of the Mission in 1818 to their expulsion in 
1836. Then for years persecution forbad baptism, worship, 
the reading of Christian books. Many Christians were 
fined, imprisoned, enslaved and put to death. But now 
there ig a Christian Queen on the throne. <A Christian 
Prime Minister is her adviser. The affairs of the Govern- 
ment are guided and controlled more by a regard to 
Christian principles than those of any government in 
‘Europe. There are more than fifteen hundred congrega- 
tions of Christians. The avowed adherents of Christianity 
number half a million. Education and civilization are 
steadily affecting the masses of the people, really impeded 
only. by French interference and Roman Catholic jealousy. 
Here is undoubted success. 

Then there is India. If the extraordinary greatness of 
the work there to be done be considered; the immense 
difficulty of converting individual Hindus and Mahome- 
dans ; the comparatively short time Missions have been 
established there; the fewness of the agents ; the remark- 
able extent to which the religious sentiments, manners, 
and customs of the people are changing, and the steady 
but accelerated rate at which converts are made and 
Christian societies consolidated ;—the deliberate judgment 
of the late Sir Bartle Frere, after thirty years of very 
varied Indian experience, will be acknowledged to be 
correct: ‘‘ Everything in India is in a state of revolution. 
Happily for mankind, it is as yet peaceable; generally 
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silent, and almost unnoticed ; but still it is a revolution— 
more general, more complete, and more rapid than that 
which is going on in Hurope.”’ 

Any number of facts can begiven in proof of these general 
statements, for be it noted that governor-generals lke Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Northbrook, and lieuntenant-governors 
like Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir W. Muir, Sir Richard 
Temple, and Sir Charles Aitcheson ; men deeply versed in 
Indian subjects as Kesub Chunder Sen, Sir W. W. Huuter, 
Sir Monier Williams, and Max Miller—all testify to the 
greatness of the change passing over India, and to = 
influence of Missions in producing it. 

The following is from an address by Lord etree 
The testimony it offers outweighs all adverse criticism :— 

‘‘T will speak of men whom I have known. Among 
civilians what greater name is there than that of John 
Lawrence, who always, during the whole of his life, sup- 
ported Missionaries on every opportunity ? He was suc- 
ceeded in the government of the Punjab by Sir Robert 
Montgomery, an active supporter of Missions. After Sir 
Robert Montgomery came Sir Donald McLeod, a man who 
on all occasions showed his support of Missionary under- 
takings. Now these, mind you, were not men of whom 
the natives of India felt any suspicion or want of confidence. 
You all know that Sir William Muir, when Governor of 
the North-West Provinces, openly showed his support of 
Mission work; and Sir Charles Aitcheson, who occupied 
the post of Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and who 
is now one of the members of the Council, has also been 
an active supporter of Mission work. Then there are Sir 
Richard Temple, Sir Richard Thompson, Sir Charles 
Bernard, Henry $8. Tucker, and others. There is the 
almost equally distingaished brother of Lord Lawrence, 
Henry Lawrence. There were Herbert Edwardes, Reynell 
Taylor, Henry Havelock, and, in fact, nearly all the men 
who came forward at the time of the Mutiny, and through 
whose exertions the British Empire in India was preserved. 
I say this for two reasons. I say it, first, because when you 
are told that these Missionary Societies are nonsense, sup- 
ported by a pack of old women, then you may point to 
these men—the best statesmen and the best soldiers of 
India, who have by their lives, and on every occasion on 
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which they could, supported Mission work. And TI say it 
besides, because I wish to point out that these are men in 
whom, more than in any others, the natives of India, 
whether Christian or not, had the greatest confidence.”’ 

Even as I write, emphatic testimony comes from a native 
of Calcutta, Sevendra Nath Ghose, relative to the changes 
passing in Bengal, the largest, most populous and pros- 
perous of all our Indian provinces. He says: “ Not a few 
ancient institutions are about to succumb to pressure of 
intellectual forces which are at work throughout the country. 
It would, no doubt, be an exaggeration if I were to tell you 
that joint-family system has altogether died out of our 
society. But this much is certain, that it no longer possesses 
that vigour and strength which formerly characterized it. 
We hardly find now ten joint-families in a populated village, 
while twenty years ago almost every Hindu family of Bengal 
was a joint-family. The tendency among brothers to live 
separately is now so great that it has passed into a by- 
word. There is a growing feeling noticeable among the 
people against dependence upon relatives for daily bread. 
This is, doubtless, a change in the right direction, a change 
solely due to the agency of Western thoughts and culture. 

“ Durga-Puja Festival.—Another important change which 
has come over our society ... is that idolatry in the 
land has received a death-blow, being now practised by 
only a few orthodox familes of Bengal. 

‘“Child Marriage is often pointed out as one of the 
greatest blots of the Hindu society. But it is not gener- 
ally known that Hindu girls in Bengal are now usually 
married between the ages of twelve and fourteen, and not, 
as before, at an infant stage of their existence.”’ 

Missions, then, are not a failure, but an undoubted and 
splendid success. 
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